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Is the Third Hague Conference to Fail ? 


The failure of the Third Hague Peace Conference 
to occur at the time anticipated will be one of the 


most calamitous events in modern civilization. Even 
the talk of failure is distressing. 

The Second Hague Conference completed its 
program seven years ago this autumn, and, according 
to expectation—indeed, according to solemn prom- 
isé—the Third Conference should already have been 
announced and its program well under way for the 
coming vear. Contrariwise, nothing has been done, 
and there are a number of indications that the con- 
ference will be prevented from meeting, if possible. 

When the conference of 1907, after four months 
of earnest, conscientious effort, signed the Thirteen 
Conventions, the representatives of the nations, in 
solemn assembly, voted that another conference of 
the powers should be convened after a period about 
equal to that which elapsed between the meetings of 
the first two conferences. The powers represented in 
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1907, forty-four in number, ratified this action of the 
Second Conference. The Third Hague Conference 
has therefore been formally agreed upon, and’ the 
committee on program ought before now to have 
been completed and at work. On the contrary, only 
a few preliminary national committees have been 
named, and the general international committee on 
program has not been constituted, or even seriously 
talked of. 

Is it to be supposed that the united nations of the 
world can, after their solemn agreement at The 
Hague, fail in such colossal fashion to keep their 
pledged word, and thus repudiate their obligations? 
It is unthinkable. 

What are the causes which seem to be operating 
to prevent action by the leading powers? They are 
studiously careful not to let their real reasons appear. 
The Russian government pretends not to be ready 
to convene the conference. The United States, Eng- 
land, Germany, and the rest appear to have no par- 
ticular interest in the subject. Is it that the Czar’s 
government has gone so far that they are afraid, 
because of their great military power, to make any 
further advances? Is Germany still unalterably in 
the grip of militarism and determined to take no 
steps toward alleviating the situation? Is England 
wholly intent upon outstripping all the other powers 
with her gigantic naval armaments? Is the United 
States determined, at whatever cost, to gain com- 
mercial supremacy by means of the Panama Canal? 
Are the naval and military promoters, alarmed over 
what has been accomplished by the first two Hague 
Conferences and the rapid spread of the peace move- 
ment, redoubling their energies to prevent anything 
being done by the Third Hague Conference? 

It is difficult to say how many of these causes or 
partial causes are operating toward the delay or pos- 
sible prevention of a Third Peace Conference, but it 
is clear that the nations are paralyzed by fear of each 
other and urged on through the efforts of the war 
promoters to ever greater sacrifices to keep ahead of 
their supposed national enemies. What can be 
done? The President of the United States, on the 
request of the Interparliamentary Union, called the 
conference of 1907. It was a great success. Much 
more might President Wilson, in consideration of 
the action of the Second Hague Conference, proceed 
to call a third meeting at The Hague. There is no 
propriety in waiting for the Czar to take the initia- 
tive at this time, inasmuch as the conference of 1907 
declared that such another meeting should be held 
at about this time. Indeed, unless some other step 
is taken. it is incumbent upon the President of the 
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United States to move in this momentous matter. 
The governments of all the other powers will almost 
certainly be eager to follow his lead. Let the Presi- 
dent act quickly. 


—_————_ 2. e0ee2 


Edwin Ginn and His Peace Foundation. 


Edwin Ginn, the founder of the World Peace Foun- 
dation, died at his home at Winchester, Massachusetts, 
on January 21, at the age of seventy-six. 

Mr. Ginn’s early life in Maine was one of struggle, 
first for health, then for an education. Threatened 
with blindness after he had made his way as far as col- 
lege, he at last by perseverance succeeded in graduating 
with his class from Tufts College in 1862. Soon he 
set out as a commission book agent, and before long was 
venturing as a publisher on his own account. ‘Thus 
steadily he worked his way up, until he became one of 
the most successful publishers of school and college 
text-books in America, and thus laid the foundation of 
his fortune, which was used by him in later years for 
social betterment and the promotion of world peace. 

One of Mr. Ginn’s special interests was the better 
housing of the poor, and some ten years ago he erected 
a large model tenement on the Charlesbank in Boston. 
He also endeavored to promote satisfactory conditions 
between labor and capital, and as an employer was one 
of the first to begin a profit-sharing system by which his 
workers reaped from the profits without sharing in the 
losses of the firm. He early manifested an interest in 
the humane treatment of animals, and was unwilling to 
kill them for sport, and in later years became convinced 
that it was wrong to kill them for food. 

His growing opposition to war, with all its attendant 
cruelties and horrors, was the outcome of a naturally 
humane disposition. For many years Mr. Ginn was a 
supporter of the work of the American Peace Society, 
being at one time a member of its board of directors, and 
up to the time of his death one of the vice-presidents of 
the society. To reach and influence public opinion 
through books was a natural method for him to adopt. 
Through his publishing house he conceived the idea of 
issuing what he called “The International Library,” 
containing such volumes as Sumner’s “Addresses on 
War,” Channing’s “Discourses,” and the like, published 
in attractive form and at moderate prices so as to make 
them available to all. From about the year 1900 he 
began to be very active in the cause of peace, writing 
and speaking at Lake Mohonk and other conferences 
concerning the possibility of organizing a school where 
work for peace could be continuously carried on. In a 
letter quoted in the ApvocaTE oF PEACE in November, 
1909, Mr. Ginn said: 


“To such a school I am myself planning to give 
$50,000 a year, and endow it after my death; and it is 
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my hope that other men will be ready to increase the 
fund to an efficient amount. The success of 
this organization will depend upon the amount of en- 
thusiasm we put into the work, and it must be the en- 
thusiasm of a reformer—the kind of white heat that 
burns when it touches a community.” 





Soon after this was written the International Schoo! 
of Peace was founded, with a board of trustees anid 
directors, among whom were such men as Edwin D. 
Mead, David Starr Jordan, Hamilton Holt, President 
Lowell, of Harvard; Hon. Samuel W. McCall, John R. 
Mott, Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, and others. This or- 
ganization was in 1911 incorporated under the name of 
the World Peace Foundation. Shertly before Mr. 
Grinn’s death a home was purchased for it at 40 Mount 
Vernon street, Boston, where its various activities are 
carried on. Fifty thousand dollars a year was given 
during the lifetime of Mr. Ginn to maintain the organ- 
ization, and at his death a fund of one million dollars 
comes into its possession. 

The World Peace Foundation, the work of Edwin 
Ginn, is one of the most important of the institutions 
which are doing so much to develop among the nations 
the spirit of friendship, solidarity, and peace, such as 
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the American Peace Society and numerous kindred so- 
cieties in other parts of the world, the Nobel Peace 
Prize Foundation, the International Peace Bureau, the 
Carnegie Endowment, and the like. 


“2 om __—___ 


The Militia Pay Bill. 


The Militia Pay Bill, prepared by and in the interest 
of the adjutants general of the various States and oi 
militiamen who want to connect with the Federal treas- 
ury, has reappeared on Capitol Hill. It has not yet 
taken shape as a bill actually “introduced,” but in a 
tentative form has been sent by the Secretary of War 
to the chairmen of the two military committees of Con- 
gress, Messrs. Chamberlain and Hay. 

The Secretary of War, with a diffidence truly surpris- 
ing, says that he has not yet committed himself to the 
policy of paying the militia out of the Federal treasury, 
but, while eppearing to occupy a position of neutrality 
himself, he seeks to commit the two gentlemen who are 
heads of the military committees. Whose duty is it, we 
ask, to prepare bills for consideration by Congress, the 
legislative or the executive officer? 

The new bill retains the central feature of the old one. 
It seeks to provide large payments out of the public 
treasury for the militia officers and enlisted men. It mod- 
estly asks for $16,450,000.00 and provides a permanent 
annual appropriation. These gentlemen.do not propos 
to subject themselves and their pay to the uncertain 
whims of future Congresses. The appropriation is t» 
be made now and to continue forever. Hard times may 
come to the citizen, business may encounter periods of 
depression, money may be scarce with the taxpayers, but 
a leech, a military leech, which now takes three-fourths 
of all the revenues of Government, must have its appe- 
tite satisfied at whatever cost in sweat and blood to the 
common people. So the appropriation is made con- 
tinuing by this proposed law. 

Students of the Constitution can find no warrant in 
that neglected document for the support of the mil*tia, 
which, in the view of the founders of the Government, 
was to be the military arm of the States. The au‘hor- 
ity of the Federal Government over the militia is found 
in paragraph 15, sec. 8, of the Constitution, which says 
that “the Congress shall have power to provide for call- 
ing forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions;” also “to 
provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers 
and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 

Amendment 2 to the Constitution says: “A well-regu- 
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lated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” To the disciples of Jefferson 
this amendment, suggested by him, is commended. 

It ought not to be, but somehow it does seem neces- 
sary now and then to remind legislators and other officers 
of the Government of the existence of Article X of the 
Constitution, which says: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

This Militia Pay Bill is part of the militarism with 
which all administrations of later days seem smitten, 
and which manifests itself in bills to create reserves, 
after the manner of Germany and France, to convert all 
public schools into military camps and to make every 
male child an embryo soldier taught to believe that 
force is not only the last, but the first and only reason 
in the settlement of disputes. 

Representative Slayden, at that time a member of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, submitted a re- 
port in the 62d Congress in which he gave cogent and 
satisfactory reasons, aside from the constitutional objec- 
tion, why the Militia Pay Bill should not pass. He 
contended that it was absurd to believe that the militia 
would remain content with the initial pay, and that the 
paltry ten or fifteen millions of their first draft on the 
treasury would surely and speedily grow to a hundred 
There are, as his report stated, 20,- 
000,000 men of the military age in the United States, 
who are increasing at the rate of about 750,000 a year, 
and nothing to forbid all of them becoming a part of 
the militia, and thus attaching themselves to the pay- 
roll. The establishment of a militia paid by the United 
States would create a military-political organization to 
threaten and control Congress, and what has already 
happened indicates what would happen in the future. 

One of the chief grounds of opposition to increased 
Federal expenditure on the militia is the well-estab- 
lished fact that under the Constitution the general Gov- 
ernment is powerless, in the event of foreign war, to 
In the Militia 
Pay Bill recently put forth an effort has been made to 
meet this serious objection, and to circumvent the Con- 
stitution by the adoption of the questionable device of 
requiring all State militiamen, as a condition precedent 
to their sharing any of the money to be appropriated by 
the bill, and as an addition to their primary obligation 
to their respective States, to enter into an agreement 
under oath that shall, it is expected, give them the status 
of officers or enlisted men in the army of the United 
States, and shall also render them eligible for and liable 
to be compelled to render military service to the Usited 
States, both at home and in foreign countries. 


millions or more. 


employ such militia on foreign soil. 
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It is doubtful, to say the least, whether our Supreme 
Court would sanction such an attempt to veneer militia 
raised by the States and owing allegiance to them with 
an artificial Federal status and a contingent obligation 
to render Federal service. We should then be confronted 
with the spectacle of a body of men, sworn to uphold 
and defend the Constitution, practically engaged in an 
effort to cheat the document to which they have solemnly 
pledged fealty. 

The Militia Pay Bill ought not to be considered by 
Congress, or, if it is entertained, it should be beaten by 
a vote so overwhelming that its reappearance will be 
made forever impossible. 





om 


Editorial Notes. 


No Rifles for The Kahn Bill, quoted in full below, 


School-boys. ; 
is a most dangerous measure, intended 


primarily to cultivate the spirit of 
militarism in the young men and boys of our schools. 
If arms are issued as proposed to schools, many of which 
are private or sectarian, it will also be possible for rifle 
clubs, so called, to be formed all over the country, and 
before we are aware the entering wedge of European 
compulsory training will be made. We urge our work- 
ers everywhere to make immediate effort to prevent the 
passege of the bill by using their influence in all possible 
ways with Congressmen. It is time that the peace 
people bestirred themselves, as the military promoters 
are already hard at work. 


In the House of Representatives, on January 12, 
1914, Mr. Kahn introduced the following bill (H. R. 
11312), which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

A bill to permit the Secretary of War to issue, without 
expense to the United States, for use in target prac- 
tice, magazine rifles and appendages therefor, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized to issue, without expense to the United States, for 
use in target practice, United States magazine rifles and 
appendages therefor, not of the existing service model 
and not necessary for the maintenance of a proper re- 
serve supply, together with forty rounds of ball car- 
tridges suitable to said arm for each range at which tar- 
get practice is had, not to exceed a total of one hundred 
and twenty rounds per year per man participating in 
target practice, to rifle clubs organized under the rules 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice and to schools having a uniformed corps of cadets 
and carrying on military training in sufficient number 
for the conduct of proper target practice. 

Issues of public property under this provision shall 
be made in compliance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of War insuring the designed use of the 
property issued, providing against loss to the United 
States through lack of proper care, and for the return 
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of the property when required, and embodying such 
other requirements as he may consider necessary ade- 
quately to safeguard the interests of the United States. 





Avoidance of 
Intervention 
in Mexico. 


Under the able editorship of Rev. 
Frederick Lynch The Christian Work 
is giving much space to articles on 
peace and arbitration. The leading editorial in the Jan- 
uary 3 issue is on “Militarism the Eternal Foe 01 
? while another treats of the increasing in- 
In a sym- 


Democracy,’ 
terest taken by the press in arraigning war. 
posium in the same number of the paper the editors 
present the views of a number of distinguished men as 
to what was the most significant event of the year 1913. 
The following letter from Alfred Noyes deserves wide- 
spread publicity at this time: 

“To my mind the most significant event of 1913 is one 
that has not happened; that is to say, I think that the 
avoidance of armed intervention in Mexico is a great 
example to the rest of the world, and a distinct rebuff 
to the sinister forces that have so often plunged an un- 
suspecting nation into war for their own profit. If this 
policy be pursued it will inevitably result in a victory 
that will add immensely to the moral power and pres- 
tige of this great democracy, upon which I believe the 
hope of mankind now chiefly depends. Already (as al. 
ways happens on the appearance of a moral leader) 
Europe is beginning to follow the United States on this 
question. It would be a disaster to humanity if the 
United States should falter on her steady progress 
toward that sublime leadership of the world. 


“Yours faithfully, 
“ALFRED NOYES.” 





Berne Bureau The International Peace Bureau at 


Press ; for 
Department. Berne has made arrangements fo 

the establishment of a press depart- 
ment. Its object is to give publicity through the local 


newspapers of every country to articles published in 
foreign newspapers which are “calculated to dispel mis- 
understanding, destroy fallacies and errors, and give 
rise to better feelings and more kindly sentiments be- 
tween one nation and another.” Having observed the 
good effect of similar work at the time of the Franco- 
German conference, when articles from the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and the Berliner Tagblatt were sent to large 
numbers of French newspapers, the Bureau at Berne 
has at last determined to launch the new undertaking. 
So much harm is done by news of the “yellow journal” 
type that it seems certain that a counter-movement on 
the part of pacifists will do much to lead the public 
mind to better mutual understanding. The suggestions 
made in the articles by Mr. Fried and Mr. Le Foyer, 
published in the last number of the ApvocaTE oF 
PEACE are in exact line with this enterprise, and similar 
ideas have often been expressed at the peace congresses. 
If the friends of peace in all countries will do what 
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they can to get the editors of local newspapers and 
journals to publish whatever is sent to them from the 
Berne Bureau there is no doubt that effective work will 
be accomplished in influencing public international 
opinion. 

At the annual dinner of the London District of the 
Institute of Journalists in London, Ambassador Page 
spoke on the reporting of international news between 
the two countries. He said that every man who directed 
a London newspaper should be compelled to go and 
work on an American newspaper, and vice versa. The 
real differences between the people were differences of 
ignorance. If American and English journalists knew 
how each other’s papers were conducted, knew the po- 
litical and social institutions of each other’s country, 
a thousand old errors would disappear, as they were 
based on absolute ignorance, which was the only basis 
of any possible misunderstanding between these two 
great peoples. 

We congratulate the Berne Bureau on this new step 
for the diffusion of accurate information, and believe 
that it will in time prove a powerful agency for peace. 





An Interna- 
tional Census 
Bureau. 


It has long been felt that an inter- 
national bureau of statistics covering 
the facts of industry, commerce, and 
other international relations might be of great service 
to the cause of international peace. To standardize the 
census of the leading nations would be of incalculable 
service to any one interested in studying the practical 
and comparative facts. International statistics, espe- 
cially those connected with the census of each nation, 
might well be taken under the supervision of one inter- 
national body, preferably at The Hague. This organi- 
zation would naturally publish international reports. 

There is some hope of this movement resulting in 
something practical. Prominent men in the leading 
nations are interested. 

A preliminary conference is to be held in Boston 
February 13, under the auspices of the committee of the 
American Statistical Association. Representatives of 
the Statistical Associations of twelve of the greatest for- 
eign powers are expected to be in attendance. This will 
be followed by an international conference in Brussels, 
Belgium, next October, for the purpose of studying the 
whole plan of an international census and the details of 
standardizing a system of international bookkeeping. 

Mr. Roger W. Babson, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Statistical Association, says: 

“The world standard of today is a money standard, 
and so long as people are judged by this standard, so 
long will it be impossible to interest them in things 


worth while. This standard by which individuals are 
judged is directly dependent upon the national standard. 
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Hence, before the personal standard will be changed, the 
national standard must first be changed.” 

It would seem that “prosperity,” “development,” “bal- 
ance of power,” “vital interests” are purely relative 
terms—terms which cannot be defined except upon a 
wide and careful investigation of historical and eco- 
nomic facts. What better could be done for the promo- 
tion of international harmony than to collect, standard- 
ize, and publish from time to time the statistics of the 
leading countries which relate to the real prosperity of 
the nations, to supply business men, legislators, and 
teachers with the actual facts relating to the conditions 
and opportunities in foreign countries, to decrease, if 
possible, the production costs by facilitating transporta- 
tion and by improving the conditions of labor through 
the regulation of over-production and over-extension ? 
It seems reasonable that the movement for an interna- 
tional statistical bureau should be helped in every pos- 
sible way if the nations are to take advantage of the suc- 
cesses and failures of their neighbors and to advance 
those factors which make for a truly great people. 





Anglo-German The movement for friendly rela- 
Church : ‘ 
Fellowship. tions and co-operation between the 


churches of Great Britain and Ger- 
many, which was begun in 1908 on the suggestion of 
Mr. Joseph Allen Baker, M. P., with the interchange 
of visits between German and English church repre- 
sentatives, has made rapid strides during the past five 
years. The formation of the British Council of 
Churches, later the establishment of the quarterly jour- 
nal, the Peacemaker, for the express purpose of “fos- 
tering friendly relations between the two peoples,” and 
now the spread of the movement to include the entire 
British Empire, are all most encouraging signs. The 
council has received cordial responses from the colonies, 
and a representative group of vice-presidents from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada is being 
completed. In Canada the work has advanced more 
rapidly than in the more distant colonies, both because 
of near location and more especially because of the per- 
sonal labors there of Mr. J. Allen Baker, chairman of 
the executive committee of the council. The last num- 
ber of the Peacemaker states that “the affirmation 
that British Christians throughout the Empire cherish 
the most friendly and brotherly feelings toward their 
German neighbors is no longer a dictum resting upon 
mere opinion, but a demonstrated fact.” To the com- 
mittee of the German churches, and through them to 
the German nation, the following Christmas message 
was sent by the organ of the council: 


“The Christmastide of 1913 finds us nearer to you 


than before. The heart of our people beats in unison 
with you. We do not envy, but rejoice, in all that 
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under God you have accomplished. We pray that in 
the Christmas season the joy of the Prince of Peace 
may abound to you; that the New Year may bring you 
in personal, domestic, social, national, and interna- 
tional relations a growing prosperity, and that every 
succeeding year may witness an increasing unity of 
spirit and of fraternal co-operation between your people 
and ours, to the glory of God and the blessing of the 
human race.” 

In this connection we note also the development of 
interest in the peace movement among the German pas- 
tors belonging to the Liberal Protestant Union. On 
October 15 a peace conference was held in Berlin at the 
time of the jubilee meeting of the union. Excellent 
papers were presented, and a lively discussion followed 
on two main questions: (1) How can the church regain 
the confidence of the laboring masses if she take no part 
in the campaign of the Social Democracy for universal 
(2) Does the glori- 


fication of war accord with the sense of righteousness ? 


peace and international good-will ? 


Pastor Francke, of Berlin, in writing of this confer- 
ence in Vélker-Friede, expresses his hope that the ortho- 
dox pastoral circles will also be moved to define their 
position on the problem of world-peace. 





Fiscal naval armaments 


Sanity. 


The increase of 
moves on apace, in spite of all that is 
said about a “naval holiday.” Mr. 
Harcourt, British Secretary for the Colonies, speak- 
ing to his constituents not long ago, said he regarded 
the growth of the burden of armaments as a “night- 
mare of annihilation,” and added that the whole world 
seemed to have “gone dreadnought mad.” “It was a 
bad day for civilization when we invented that new and 
costly ship, and started other nations at scratch upon a 
new type and test of naval efficiency.” As a matter of 
history, it may be stated that over one hundred battle- 
ships of the dreadnought type have been built by the 
navies of the world since the original one was launched 
eight years ago. That means an average of more than 
one a menth. Of these England possesses 34, Ger- 
many 22, the United States 10, France 7, Italy 6, Rus- 
sia and Japan 5 each, Austria and Brazil 3 each, Spain 
and Argentina 2 each, Turkey and Chile 1 each, Ar- 
gentina’s new dreadnought Rivadavia is the first to be 
built in this country for a foreign nation. The Moreno 
is also in process of construction for Argentina at the 
Camden, N. J., shipyards. Standardization tests show 
that the speed of the Rivadavia exceeds 22.5 knots per 
hour, which makes her a faster vessel than any of the 
United States dreadnoughts. In the words of Mr. Har- 
court, “When will the time come when the peoples of 
all lands will regain their fiscal sanity, and say to their 
rulers, ‘We will not waste our substance in this riotous 
living,’ ” 
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Dr. Shosuke Ir. 


Shosuke Sato, rector and pro- 
Sato. 


fessor of the College of Agriculture 
of the North Imperial University, 
Japan, a graduate also of Johns Hopkins University, 
arrived in this country early in January to begin 
courses of lectures in colleges and universities under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation. He will lec- 
ture at the University of Virginia, University of North 
Carolina, Johns Hopkins, Brown University, Columbia 
University, and the Universities of Illinois and Minne- 
sota during the six months from January to June. Dr. 
Sato is eminently fitted to give scholarly and accurate 
information on Japanese government, institutions, life, 
and character. He fills all the qualifications which 
Professor Asakawa, of Yale University, in a recent ar- 
ticle in the Japanese-A merican Commercial Weekly lays 
down as essential for effective exchange professorships. 
Not alone are standards of scholarship essential, but 
charm of personality, culture, eloquence, facility in in- 
terpreting the life of one nation to men of the other 
nation, and tact are traits that must be considered as 
well. These standards were well met also in the case 
of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who has just returned from 
a tour of Japan, where he delivered eighty lectures in 
the colleges and universities. On January 7 a dinner 
was given in his honor in New York City, at which 
Viscount Chinda, the Japanese Ambassador, paid high 
tribute to Mr. Mabie’s skillful handling of the delicate 
Such 
men as Dr. Sato and Mr. Mabie will have a deep and 


situation growing out of the California land bill. 


abiding influence in building up co-operation, mutual 
comprehension, and kindly feelings between this coun- 
try and Japan. 


Among the Peace Organizations. 


One of the most encouraging features of the peace 
movement is the interest shown by the students in our 
colleges and universities. ‘he Intercollegiate Peace 
Association has had a rapid growth, especially during 
the past two years, and its larger usefulness and devel- 
opment seem limited only by lack of funds. One of its 
chief methods of propaganda is through oratorical con- 
tests. In 1907 only two States took part in these con- 
tests, in 1911 there were seven, in 1912 eleven, and in 
1913 sixteen. Were there means at the disposal of the 
association, the secretary feels that there could easily 
be thirty States participating in 1914. The States are 
organized at present into four groups: North Atlantic, 
Central, Western, and Southern, with a Pacific Coast 
group in process of formation. The method of proce- 
dure is for the winner in the local college contest to 
represent his institution in the State contest; the win- 
ner of the State prize then takes part in the group con- 
test, and from that the group representatives proceed 
to the national contest, which is held each year at Lake 
Mohonk at the time of the conference. “While the 
association is not unmindful of its influence upon the 
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present by its contests and other activities, its main 
emphasis lies in shaping the thoughts and ideals of the 
future by shaping the ideals and thoughts of those who 
will be the active leaders of the sentiments and policies 
of the incoming generation, knowing full well that the 
war spirit will not be exterminated in the present gener- 
ation.” We recommend a careful reading of the secre- 
tary’s report, which may be obtained from him at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


The Minnesota Peace Society reports the organization 
of a section at Northfield, Minn. They have secured 
the affiliation of the Woman’s Club, with over six hun- 
dred members, and are planning to get the churches 
affiliated with them also. On January 13 the society 
held its annual meeting. 

The secretary of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society, Philadelphia, Pa., sends the following 
account of their work : 

“The progress of a vear is hard to measure in tangible 
results when the task before a society, such as branches 
of the American Peace Society necessarily are, is to 
overcome the inertia of public opinion not yet awake to 
the vital interest in national well being, bound up with 
the cause of international peace. 

“With the purpose of showing the members of Con- 
gress that there was a demand by the people for regard 
to our treaty-pledged word, a memorial was formulated 
and sent to the President and members of Congress 
urging recognition of England’s claims in regard to the 
Panama tolls controversy. There is vet time for this to 
work good. In March, State headquarters were opened 
and the services of an executive secretary secured. 
Since then a great amount of propaganda work has heen 
accomplished. In April an intercollegiate oratorical 
contest was held at the University of Pennsylvania in 
competition for the $100 offered by this society in prizes. 
In May the observance of Peace Day in the schools was 
largely secured throughout the State, and a number of 
churehes held special exercises. During the summer, 
by arrangement with the Chautauqua Association, the 
peace message was presented in a hundred towns to 
30,000 people. The fall months have been occupied in 
supplying lecturers, distributing literature, arranging 
for the entertainment of delegates, the holding of con- 
ferences, and expansion. 

“Tt is a gratification to report the organization of 
two branches within Pennsylvania, one in Pittsburgh 
and another in Titusville, and efforts in this direction 
are being made in other places. 

“Co-operative work has been undertaken with 
churches, woman’s clubs, labor unions, and other organ- 
izations with fair suecess, but the most encouraging 
feature is that general knowledge of the existence of the 
society and its work is filtering slowly through to the 
people, and more requests for material and speakers 
show that in the not distant future there will be an 
important need for such an organization as the Pennsyl- 
vania Arbitration and Peace Society.” 

Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, executive director of the 
American Peace Society, spent a week in Connecticut 
at the close of the year delivering addresses and doing 
propaganda work. He was the guest of the executive 
committee of the Connecticut Peace Society Saturday 
evening, December 27. On December 28 he gave an 
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address on “The Burden of the Nations” before a large 
men’s meeting held in the Princess Theater, Hartford, 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Wilbur F. 
(iordy presided, and introduced the speaker. Mr. Call 
also spoke before the “Hustlers” Club at the Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, on December 29. The next two days 
were spent in Bridgeport working up the cause there. 
Mr. Call also attended, on January 30, a meeting of 
the executive officers of the New England peace socie- 
ties in Boston. 


Owing to poor health, the Hon. W. Almont Gates, 
secretary of the California State Board of Charities 
and president of the Northern California Peace Soci- 
ety, has resigned from both these offices. The execu- 
tive committee of the Northern California Peace Soci- 
ety has appointed William C. Allen, of San José, presi- 
dent of the society. Mr. Allen has traveled extensively 
in Europe as well as in the United States, and is well 
known to peace workers. Tlis success as a business 
man and his generous supply of good sense fit him for 
splendid service as the new head of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Peace Society. Mr. Allen has already served 
the cause of peace effectively by securing the active sup- 
port of the various church denominations on the Pa- 
cific coast. Ile has also been for several years a valued 
counsellor to the peace workers in California. 


I'he New Hampshire Peace Society has offered $50 
in gold in prizes for the best orations on “The Moral 
and Economic Waste of War” by the students of New 
Hampshire academies. The orations are first to be 
delivered in the local academies. Each academy will 
then send to the final contest the two representatives 
who receive highest credit in the local contest. On 
May 18 there will be held in Concord, N. H., a public 
meeting under the auspices of the New Hampshire 
Peace Society, at which the contestants will deliver 
their orations and the prizes be awarded. 


The Swedish Peace and Arbitration Society sent its 
New Year greetings this year in the form of a post- 
card with the picture of the peace monument to be 
erected on the boundary between Sweden and Norway 
this year during the celebration of the one hundred 
vears of peace between the two countries. We hope to 
be able to reproduce the picture in our next issue. 


The following provisional agenda for the Twenty-first 
Universal Peace Congress, to be held in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, during the coming summer, has been issued by 
Dr. A. Gobat, director of the International Peace Bu- 
reau at Berne. Te asks peace societies to send to him 
at their earliest convenience any observations or sug- 
gestions they may have to make: 

Provisional Agenda. 

1. Bureaw’s Report on Questions Referred to it by 
the Twentieth Congress at The Hague. 

2. Bureau’s Report on Events of the Year Connected 
with Peace and War. Questions of the Day. 

3. The Third Hague Conference. 

1. Report of the Committee on International Law. 

5. Report of Propaganda Committee. 
3. Report of Education Committee. 

7. Report of Committee on Limitation of Arma- 

ments. 


-_, 
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Dr. W. Evans Darby, secretary of the Peace Society, 
London, has completed not long since the Canadian tour 
on which he set out in September. He addressed many 
meetings, and was able to aid in the formation of branch 
societies. Concerning the feeling in Canada on the navai 
question, Dr. Darby says: 

“There is an intense feeling over there against press- 
ure being continually put upon the Canadians to foster 
a spirit of militarism. I found Winnipeg the center 
of this opposition, and that perhaps accounted for the 
size and enthusiasm of my meetings there. The atti- 
tude of the people on the navy and on militarism was 
practically unanimous, and resolutions were adopted 
without dissent. One point to which I attached impor- 
tance in my addresses had reference to immunity of pri- 
vate property at sea in time of war. If only the British 
government would consent to an agreement they would 
relieve the situation at once.” 


Preliminary plans for the Tenth National British 
Peace Congress are well under way. It-is to meet in 
Liverpool, June 9 to 12. The Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
is chairman of the local committee, the Mayor of Bir- 
kenhead, vice-chairman, and the local secretary of the 
Congress is Mr. Bryce Leicester, 85 Lord street, Liver- 
pool. 


—-> 2a 


Brief Peace Notes. 





Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, sailed on 
December 30 for Europe. Dr. Scott expected to re- 
main several weeks, attending to matters connected 
with the endowment in London, The Hague, and Paris. 


... An industrial peace meeting was held at New 
Haven, Conn., on Sunday, December 14, under the aus- 
pices of the International Peace Forum. Dr. George 
L. Paine, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, and 
son of the late president of the American Peace Society, 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, was the leading spirit in 
planning for the meeting. Hon. William H. Taft pre- 
sided, and Rabbi Joseph Silverman and Dr. John Wes- 
ley Hill were among the speakers. 


... Rev. J. T. Sunderland, whose visit to Japan was 
mentioned in the last issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
spent a month in China at the close of the year. He 
considered his ten days in Shanghai as most important, 
because of the privilege of knowing Dr. Gilbert Reid, 
the director of the International Institute of China, and 
of learning the immense value of the work of the Insti- 
tute. He writes: “In the experiences which China has 
passed through during the last fifteen years, it is doubt- 
ful if any other institution has been so helpful to all the 
forces which have made for order, for sanity, for en- 
lightened progress, for conciliation between different 
and antagonistic parties, for peace between Christians 
and non-Christians, for the maintenance of friendly re- 
lations between the Chinese, as the Interna- 
tional Institute. It exerts a large influence 
through the press. Its lectures and addresses are 
widely reported, and wherever they go they carry their 
message of inter-racial, international, and _inter-re- 
ligious good-will,” 
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Miss Anna B. Eckstein, who has been traveling 
in the countries of Europe for the past three years in 
the effort to secure 100,000,000 signatures to her World 
Peace Petition, has just returned to America in the 
hope of further recuperating her health, which has suf- 
fered severely from her ardent devotion to her work. 
Her many friends will be glad to know that she is re- 
covering, aand hopes to be able soon to resume her 
duties. Her address while in this country will be in 
care of the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon 
street, Boston, Mass. 


In the New York Press of December 28, among 
the statements made by distinguished men as to what 
events they considered of the greatest importance dur- 
ing the year 1913, is the following by Bishop David H. 
Greer: “I should say that the events bearing the most 
importance to this as well as to other nations in 1913 
have been the group movements for international peace. 
Warfare, even the preparation for it, is symbolic of a 
lack of the highest form of civilization. All efforts 
leading away from war, resulting in bloodshed and 
crime, are the highest achievements by any nation.” 


At the annual convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic League, held in Washington, D. C., 
Representative Barkley, of Kentucky, speaking on Jan- 
uary 7, said that he hoped to live to see the day when 
it will be as much against the law of nations for a na. 
tion to fight as it is today a violation of State statutes 
for men to fight. He spoke in high terms of the in- 
fluence of President Wilson and Secretary Bryan in 
behalf of world peace. 


The Third International Congress of Colombian 
students met at Quito, Ecuador, December 9 to 17, and 
attracted much attention. This conference differs from 
other similar student unions in being limited to citizens 
from the three republics of Ecuador, Venezuela, and 
Colombia. The minister of public instruction of Ecua- 
dor had invited the ministers of foreign relations of the 
two other republics to send delegations of students, and 
many officials of note took part in the proceedings. 


La Paix par le Droit presented to each of its sub- 
scribers as a Christmas supplement a copy of a peace 
hymn, entitled “Hymne a l’Universelle Humanité,” ar- 
ranged for two-part choruses to music by Beethoven. The 
words are composed by Maurice Bouchor, a well-known 
musician and author of several peace songs. Apropos 
of the song, the editor says: “Inspired by the celebrated 
“Ode a la Joie” of Beethoven, this “Hymne a l’Univer- 
selle Humanité,” expresses in harmonious fori the 
common ideal of all the friends of peace; it seems 
made for the purpose of becoming our rallying song. 
We pacifists have ignored too much the power and per- 
suasiveness of song, and the sweet sentiment of com- 
munion in the common desire which it inspires in all 
who participate in it whole-heartedly.” The list of 
Mr. Bouchor’s hymns may be obtained from the pub- 
lisher, Simon Siné, 34 rue Serpente, Paris. 


Mr. Thomas Sammons, former American Consul- 
General at Yokohama, has been promoted to the Consul- 
Generalship at Shanghai. He is a member and earnest 
supporter of the American Peace Society of Japan. His 
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successor at Yokohama is Mr. George H. Scidmore, 
formerly at Seoul, Korea, one of the first Americans in 
Korea to identify himself with the American Peace 
Society of Japan. 

Prof. J. de Louter, of the University of Utrecht, 
and president of the Twentieth Peace Congress, and 
Prof. C. van Vollenhoven have just been appointed 
members of the Netherlands Commission to prepare for 
the Third Hague Conference. 


... Dr. A. P. C. van Karnebeek has been chosen as 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration for the 
Netherlands, to take the place of the late M. T. M. C. 
Asser. 

; The recent growth of interest in the movement in 
Sweden, through the efforts of a young Baptist minister 
in Lund, Sweden, is full of encouragement. Within a 
year nearly two thousand people have become affiliated, 
pledging themselves not to have anything to do with 
any organization that has for its object the shedding of 
blood. During the summer Mr. Wickman took a motor 
trip through Sweden, holding over three hundred meet- 
ings in the interests of peace, and organizing many 
branches. The movement has spread to Norway, Fin- 
land, and Denmark. 





Field Department Notes. 
South Atlantic States Department. 


The director of this department spent the closing 
days of 1913 in North Carolina, planning for the next 
State convention, for which Greensboro is making a 
strong plea. On December 28 he preached before a 
large audience at Fayetteville, N. C., at a union meet- 
ing of churches of the city. Dr. Hall was heartily wel- 
comed at the Southern Presbyterian College, Red 
Springs, N. C., and on January 6 delivered an address 
on “America, the Hope of the World.” Dr. Vardell, 
the president, is a very able and earnest advocate of 
arbitration. s 

Since the recent meeting at Richmond, Va., of the 
committee on the Peace Centenary Celebration, Dr. 
Hall has begun correspondence with reference to a State 
meeting in that city. He reports that he finds the 
lieutenant-governor, Hon. James T. Ellyson, deeply 
interested in the peace cause, and as Dr. S. C. Mitchell, 
also an able champion of the movement, is a resident 
of Richmond, he hopes in the near future to have a 
vigorous State organization formed in the Old Do- 
minion. 

Dr. Hall’s visit to Florida in November was fruitful 
of results. He gave seven addresses in Orlando and 
Winter Park, and organized the Orlando Peace Society, 
with fifty members, which has now increased to ninety 
members. The ground there had been well prepared 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott Christ, formerly of Phila- 
delphia. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., is also opening up for work, and 
the director hopes soon to make a visit there. 

By the courtesy of the editor of the Golden Age, Dr. 
Hall was permitted to get out a special peace number 
of the paper for Thanksgiving and New Year. Both of 
these numbered some 21,000 copies, which go through- 
out the Southland. 
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It has been a busy year for the Department Director, 
with addresses, the sending out of literature, organizing 
new societies, and enrolling new members. Dr. Hall 
writes: “We are only at the beginning of our great 
work. Had we more means at our service we could do 
far greater work. The doors are opening in every 
direction. We have no clerical force whatever. The 
young people from the schools and colleges are writing 
us for literature; preachers and others are writing us to 
visit their cities; States need to be organized. We want 
the year 1914 to mark an era in the peace movement so 
potential that war shall be no more. ‘lo do this we 
need every member of the Peace Society, local, State, 
or National, to remain in the ranks, and many thousand 
additions thereto.” 


Central West Department. 


This department continues its effective and untiring 
efforts for the spread of peace sentiment through the 
faithful work of the director, Charles E. Beals. 

Mr. Beals delivered an address before the Illinois 
Sons of the Revolution at its monthly dinner, January 9, 
his theme being “Evolutionary Tasks for Revolutionary 
Sons.” Dr. Thomas Edward Green, perhaps one of 
America’s most eloquent peace lecturers, is the president 
of this organization. Dr. Green introduced his own 
father as the first speaker of the evening, who gave a 
racy, eloquent marshalling of the inventions, discov- 
eries, and reforms which have been given to the world 
during his lifetime. Dr. Green has been delivering his 
great peace lecture in Texas. He is now visiting the 
Eastern States, and presently will go to the Pacific 
coast. 

The Earl of Kintore, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Anglo-American Exposition (May-October, 
1914), visited Chicago January 27-29. Besides address- 
ing the Chicago Association of Commerce and the Ham- 
ilton Club, he was tendered a dinner by the Chicago 
group of the American Committee for the Celebration 
of the One Hundred Years of Peace. The dinner was 
held at the Union League Club, Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 27. President A. W. Harris, of Northwestern 
University, presided, and addresses were given by sev- 
eral prominent citizens of Chicago. 

Hon. William J. Calhoun, former United States Am- 
bassador to China, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Chicago group of the Peace Centenary Committee. 

Chicagoans are glad to welcome back Hon. J. M. 
Dickinson, who has returned to that city to resume the 
practice of law. Judge Dickinson was counsel for the 
United States before the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, 
president of the American Bar Association, and presi- 
dent of the Second National Peace Congress, held in 
Chicago in 1909. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, D. D., has accepted the pas- 
torate of All Souls’ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. His re- 
moval from Chicago deprives the local peace society of 
one of its most loval members and efficient speakers. 

The Chicago Daily News Almanac for 1914 devotes 
increased space to epitomized peace data contributed by 
and credited to the secretary of the Chicago Peace 
Society. 

Although the financial year of the Chicago Peace 
Society ended December 31, 1913, the annual meeting 
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will not be held until April 7, on which occasion Nor- 
man Angell will be guest of honor. 

Mr. IT. D. Knight, of Oak Park, Lil, has collected 
some three hundred and ninety pictures bearing upon 
Napoleon’s Moscow Campaign, one of the most horrible 
chapters in the annals of war. ‘These he has mounted 
in a huge, loose-leaf album, to turn the pages of which, 
to see war depicted in its hellish actuality, is a peace ar- 
gument indeed. Veace societies might well prepare a 
set of lantern slides on this campaign alone. Such a 
collection of pictures as Mr. Knight has succeeded in 
bringing together might well find a permanent resting- 
place in the Peace and War Museum at Lucerne, 


New England Department. 


At the request of Mr. John A. Stewart, chairman of 
the National Committee on the Hundred Years of Peace 
Celebration, Dr. James L. Tryon, director of this de- 
partment, called a conference of interested people to 
meet on January 16. Among those present were Mr. 
Andrew B. Humphrey, secretary of the National Com- 
mittee in New York; Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, and several 
other prominent citizens of Boston. A bill was pre- 
pared, which was presented to the legislature, calling 
for the creation of a committee of seven, to consist of 
the governor, President of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House, and four others to be named by the governor. 
This commission will confer with other commissions 
which may be constituted in the United States, Canada, 
and elsewhere, and will plan for an appropriate celebra- 
tion in Massachusetts in 1915. An appropriation of 
$5,000 was asked for. The petition which accompanied 
the bill bore the names of many prominent Boston 
people. 

On January 20 another conference was called to meet 
at 31 Beacon street, the temporary headquarters of 
the work for the celebration, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a committee of one hundred citizens to serve as a 
State committee to encourage a popular celebration 
throughout Massachusetts. Dr. Tryon was also one of 
the members of the committee of arrangements for the 
dinner given the Earl of Kintore at the Boston City 
Club, on January 23. 

On the afternoon of the 23d a group of men met at 
the Massachusetts Peace Society office to discuss a report 
upon recent developments of Esperanto as a world lan- 
guage in its relation to the problem of world peace or- 
ganization. 

The final program of the Conference of Executives 
of the New England Peace Societies, held January 30, 
was as follows: 

**New England as oa Factor in the Peace Movement,’’ 
James L. Tryon. 

““The American Peace Society and its Branehes,’’ Arthur 
Deerin Call, 

‘Our Program of Legislation.’’ Edwin D. Meod. 

**Organization and Co-operation,’’ Samuel T. Dutton, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews. and Albert G. Bryant. 

‘State-wide Extension,’’ Dr. C. TH. Spooner, W. W. Thayer, 
and George E. Fogg. 

‘*The Programs of Loeal Sections,’’ Horace J. 
Helen H. Seabury, and Rev. George Haslam. 

“‘How We Can Work Through Women’s 
Granges,’’ Lucia Ames Mead. 

‘How the Peace Movement Can be 
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Churches,’’ Prof. C. M. Geer, Charles Sisson, and Rev. Chas. 
Le V. Brine. 

‘Work in the Colleges,’’ Prof. Chas. H. 
George W. Nasmyth. 

‘‘New Forms of Membership,’’ Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes. 


Levermore and 


The question of having a department prize offered for 
the best essays on international peace by New England 
college students, methods of helping forward State and 
city celebrations of the centenary of peace, and a pro- 
posal for a peace conference at Portsmouth, N. H., were 
topics also placed on the agenda. 

Dr. Tryon gave his stereopticon lecture on the Hun- 
dred Years of Peace at the Peace Church, Portsmouth, 
N. H., on January 7. The following resolution was 
passed. : 

We, the congregation here assembled in Christ Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., made historic by the memorable peace 
Thanksgiving services at the time of the signing of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth in the year 1905, do hereby make 
solemn declaration against war in all its destructive and un- 
christian features, and humbly pledge ourselves to do all in 
our power by prayer and effort to advance the cause of 


peace, 


Dr. Trvon has also lectured at Channing Church, 
Dorchester, and before the Society of Colonial Wars, at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, during the past month. 

Although Harvard University will not be represented 
in the Massachusetts Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest 
this year, a local competition will be held under the 
auspices of the Speakers’ Club, for which the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society announces a prize of $50. It is ex- 
pected that about twenty-five students will enter the 
competition at the start. 

Students of Boston College will send a candidate to 
the State contest, in addition to Boston University, 
Tufts College, and Clark University, which had already 
promised to take part. Two prizes of $100 and $75 
each are offered by the Massachusetts Peace Society for 
this intercollegiate contest. 

During January Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead has lectured 
for the society in fourteen places in Boston and vicinity. 
Of these we mention especially the addresses delivered 
hefore the Boys’ Latin School, Boston; the Brookline 
High School; the D. A. R. meetings in Salem and 
Charlestown, and the Park Street Church Woman’s 
Club. 

At the conferences for peace workers, under the aus- 
pices of the World Peace Foundation, Edwin D. Mead 
spoke on January 5 on the “Early History of the Peace 
Movement :” George W. Nasmyth on January 19, on 
“The Great Hlusion,” and on February 2, Dr. Tryon 
conducted the conference on the subject of the “Two 
Hague Conferences.” 

The prize contest being conducted by the New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society is mentioned in another column of 
the Apvocarr. A conference is soon to be held at La- 
conia, N. H., to consider the best methods of developing 
organized work there. 

Mr. Wilbur F. Gordy, president of the Connecticut 
Peace Society, is now concentrating his efforts on the 
proper presentation of the peace idea to business men in 
Hartford. 

Some fortv of Rhode Tsland’s leading citizens are 
heing asked to act as honorary vice-presidents of the 
Rhode Island Peace Society when reorganized. 
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SENATOR HENRI LA FONTAINE OF BRUSSELS. 


RECIPIENT OF THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FoR 1!13. 


(See account in January Advocate of Peace.) 





Public Opinion in Regard to Peace.* 
By Professor John K. Lord. 


The “Golden Age” is the symbol which we employ 
for ideal conditions of life. We think of it as future; 
men of early ages put it at the dawn of time; but 
whether it is referred to the future or the past it has 
one unchanging characteristic—it is the age of peace. 

We regard it as the promise of prophetic inspiration, 
a period when swords shall be beaten into plowshares 
and spears into pruning hooks, when there shall be 
peace on earth and good will among men. ‘l’o the an- 
cients it was the vision of the intercourse of gods with 
men, when Astrea, the heaven-sent daughter of Jus- 
tice, dwelt on earth and under her benign influence the 
earth had peace. 

That peace is an ideal condition of society all admit, 
even the advocates of large armies and strong navies, 
for their contention is, not that armies and navies are 
desirable in themselves, but that they are the pro- 





* Paper read at the meeting of the American Society for 
the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 6, 1913. 
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moters of peace because they prevent aggression. ‘They 
do not claim that a state of war is better than a state 
of peace; nor would they willingly exchange peace for 
war except as encroachment, or wounded honor, or some 
such reason should temporarily make war seem more 
desirable, and then only, as they claim, that there may 
be a return to a more secure peace. 

If such is the belief of men, why is it that their 
belief, and even desire, are so much at variance with 
their practice? Why is it that preparations for war 
are so much more emphasized than those for peace? 
If all men really desired peace they would have it, as 
in the alternative of peace and war they would take that 
which they preferred. If a single nation wished for 
peace it would never force war upon a nation that did 
not wish it. War might be forced upon it by another 
and war-loving nation, but if two nations were really 
disposed to peace they would find means to secure it. 
In other words, if there were a prevailing public opinion 
among the nations in favor of peace, they would not 
fail to maintain peace. One wishing to promote such 
an opinion will therefére consider the reasons that make 
against it as well as those which advance it. 

The former are many, but they may be divided into 
two classes—the moral and the personal. Some of 
them are vague and general, having to do with feelings 
and states of mind not produced by reason, and some 
are definite and direct, arising from personal relations. 

In the first class is the acceptance of the existing 
order of things. War always has been, some say, there- 
fore it always must be. To them the idea of war seems 
woven into the structure of society, and the preparations 
for it form an important part of current activities. 
They cannot conceive of the world without the existence 
of large bodies of armed men and of great fleets of war 
vessels, without the extensive manufacture of munitions 
of war, and without that international diplomacy which 
is almost wholly occupied with the consideration of wars 
and rumors of war; and, in fact, universal peace would 
lay half of the diplomats of the world on the shelf. 
That the thing that has been is the thing that shall be, 
is therefore taken as an assured fact. 

But, aside from the inertia of the existing order of 
things, a second reason is found in the statement so 
often made that war is the outcome of certain qualities 
of human nature, and that human nature cannot change. 
It is therefore idle to wish and labor for something that 
human nature renders impossible. 

Beyond this, and growing out of it, is a third reason, 
that in the unchangeableness of human nature the cause 
of all past wars will continue to operate in time to come. 
Whatever motives of greed or passion, lust of conquest 
or desire for benevolent assimilation may be given for 
the outbreak of war, all may be summed up, as Senator 
Root has said, in the one fact of the “clash of human 
wills.” As long as there shall be this clash, so long, 
it is believed, there cannot fail to be resultant strife. 

Beyond these vague and general reasons there is an- 
other set, also belonging to the moral class, but having 
to do not so much with the inevitable continuance of 
war as with the desirability of it under certain condi- 
tions. The public is urged to think that war is the final 
arbiter of national honor, that a stain upon honor can 
he wiped out only by blood, and that the failure to fight 
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in support of offended honor indicates the moral col- 
lapse of a people. War thus appears as a necessity, or 
at least the preparations for it appear so, since a people 
must be ready at all times to avenge an insult by armed 
force. 

War also seems desirable to some as an indispensable 
means of developing manly virtues. In the piping 
times of peace, say they, men tend to become pusillani- 
mous, lacking courage for high endeavor and self-de- 
pendence. Only by war will there be fostered that spirit 
of hardy patriotism that has been the boast and the 
strength of great peoples. In no other way can men 
learn devotion to their country and willingness to sacri- 
fice for it, without which there can be no true national 
spirit. War is the touchstone by which false patriotism 
is distinguished from true. In peace, on the other 
hand, they say, the commercial spirit is developed, of 
which greed and selfishness are the expression. The 
trader, a term of implied reproach, and not the warrior, 
a term of accepted honor, becomes the representative of 
society. Timidity, in view of possible financial loss, 
takes the place of self-forgetful daring. It is desirable 
that occasional war should come, like a devouring fire, 
to purge society of the dross of selfish motive and cor- 
roding greed. 

Besides this, it is often said, and with truth, that 
wars have sometimes worked out good. They have up- 
held justice, righted wrongs, secured freedom, and, as 
in our Revolution, produced permanent helpful influ- 
ences in society. For this reason they are not wholly 
to be condemned, and in the long forecast of the race 
provision should be made for their occasional occur- 
rence. 

These reasons, which are largely the expression of 
feeling and temperament, are reinforced by personal 
ones that make for the continuance of the war spirit. 
It is difficult to estimate in this direction the influence 
of a military class. In every country where there are a 
standing army and a navy, and in proportion to their 
size, there is a class whose existence depends upon actual 
or prospective war. They have been trained for mili- 
tary service, and on it their livelihood depends. In- 
stinctively they seek to perpetuate that by which they 
live. Pride of position, hope of preferment, and the 
prospect of renown unite in urging the importance of 
that condition which makes them possible. It would be 
unnatural to expect that a military class should throw 
its influence counter to that which would destroy its 
labors. It must justify its existence by maintaining 
that its object is a worthy one, and must also justify the 
existence of armies and navies by putting them occa- 
sionally to use. If armies were disbanded and military 
preparations were to cease an enormous number of men 
and their dependent families would be thrown out of 
employment. The fear of that catastrophe, for such it 
would be to them, makes them active agents in trying 
to prevent its occurrence, and society lends a ready ear 
to their defense of their calling. 

Besides the military class, there is another class that 
is interested in the continuance of war. The makers 
of guns and war vessels and of munitions of war in 
general, and the military contractors of all sorts, tind 
their living bound up with the war spirit. They thrive 
just in proportion as that spirit is rife, and so impor- 
tant is it for their business that, as we have lately seen, 
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they sometimes fan the flame of international hatred 
in order that they may receive larger orders for war 
material. Was there ever an exhibition of commercial 
greed that equalled this in malignity? All makers of 
war material would not go to such lengths, but it would 
be as idle to expect them to disapprove of war as it 
would be to expect a distiller to urge prohibition. 

It also tends to continue war that those who are re- 
sponsible for it are not the ones who suffer directly or 
the most severely for it. It is not necessary to impugn 
the honesty, honor or patriotism, or to minimize the 
sense of responsibility of those in whose hands are the 
negotiations that lead to war; but when they take 
measures or insist on claims that will inevitably bring 
about the sacrifice of thousands of lives and the de- 
struction of vast amounts of property necessary for 
human comfort, it is impossible to believe that they act 
with the same restraint that would control them if they 
knew that in the war to which they were assenting they 
would be the first to lose their lives, their families the 
first to be rendered homeless and their possessions the 
first to be wasted. And if it may be said that there 
always must be negotiators between peoples, and that 
perhaps the negotiators would be willing to make the 
last sacrifice in support of their claims, it may be re- 
plied that what in their case becomes a willing act is an 
enforced one in the case of thousands who may hold a 
different opinion. 

It is against such ideas and such influences that the 
peace movement has to contend. What reason is there 
to think that it can overcome them? Can it refute the 
arguments thus brought, and can it bring reasons for 
believing that public opinion will ever be against war 
as it has heretofore been in favor of it? 

In answering this question in the affirmative, and re- 
viewing some of the arguments already stated that make 
against it, I would recall the analogy of history which 
has so often been brought forward—the tremendous 
change that has gone over the opinion of the world in 
other matters. No one can read Lecky’s “History of 
Rationalism” without finding abundant reason for con- 
fidence in the outcome of the peace movement, for the 
change of opinion there recorded on matters as closely 
affecting life as does war has been fully as great and 
effective as that which will put an end to war. It is no 
more chimerical to think that war will be brought to an 
end than three hundred years ago it would have been 
to think that civilized men would cease to believe in 
witchcraft, and to burn witches and to torture and burn 
men for their religious opinions. That belief and those 
practices, as dreadful as war in their effect on the 
human mind, and almost as dreadful in the suffering 
which they produced, were done away by the slow ad- 
vance of enlightenment that changed public opinion 
concerning them. The miracle of that transformation 
was brought about by the teaching of men who substi- 
tuted reason for superstition and applied it to con- 
duct. Not all at once, but little by little, the darkness 
rolled away, and opinion enslaved by fear became free. 

In the same way public opinion about war will be 
changed. Reason, again and again repeated, but en- 
forced by each repetition, will become the basis of a 
movement that cannot be resisted. There is a cumu- 
lative effect in the repeated exposure of error and the 
display of truth that will break down all opposition. 
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No man can believe in the progress of the human race 
who does not base his belief on the ultimate triumph 
of right reason. 

Public opinion will be affected not so much by dis- 
proving the arguments in favor of war as by establish- 
ing those in favor of peace, but it is worth while to con- 
sider briefly the arguments for war which I have men- 
tioned. The moral reasons may be reduced to three: 
The unchanging character of human nature, the defense 
of honor, and the development of manliness. The per- 
sonal interest in war of a military class and of the 
makers of implements of war is a real obstacle to peace, 
but as an argument for war it is one that from the na- 
ture of the case becomes less effective as wars and the 
preparations for them shall decrease. 

In reply to the claim that human nature does not 
change, I would reply that it depends on what is meant 
by human nature. If it means certain physical wants, 
like hunger, thirst, or the need of protection against 
extremes of heat and cold, or if it means certain mental 
and moral tendencies, like the desire for knowledge, 
the wish for gain, or the need of sympathy and friend- 
ship, it may be granted that human nature is unchang- 
ing, though the manifestation of these wants suffers 
change; but as concerns war, it refers to none of these 
things, and means nothing more than the instinctive ex- 
pression of feeling and judgment in action, and this 
must vary from age to age. Primitive man did not feel 
and judge in many things as civilized man feels and 
judges. In those things he necessarily acted differently 
from his civilized successor, and in his progress from 
one state to another he has abandoned many modes of 
thought and principles of action which at the time 
seemed the very voice of nature. Just so far as he has 
brought his impulses under the control of reason and 
has formed the habit of intelligent action, he has prac- 
tically changed his nature. 

Once men burned witches and heretics. ‘Those who 
did so were not less upright or conscientious or kindly 
than we, but they felt and judged so differently from us 
that they did without hesitation what we, equally with- 
out hesitation, declare impossible for us to do. That 
the change is an essential one is evident from the fact 
that we do not believe that mankind can ever return to 
its former feeling and judgment. 

To one who says that war is necessary to defend na- 
tional honor I would reply that no man can define a 
nation’s honor. The term embodies the fickleness of 
feeling, the unreason of passion. Charles Sumner once 
called a point of honor the “early child of chivalry, the 
living representative of barbarism’”—the child of chiv- 
alry because it has an element of nobility, the repre- 
sentative of barbarism because it is debased by lawless- 
ness and expressed in violence. It was once thought 
that the honor of an individual could be maintained 
only by his sword, but the decline of the duel has been 
followed by a greater respect for law, a decrease in per- 
sonal violence, and an increase in the true honor that 
fears an inward stain more than an outward insult. So 
the protection of a nation’s honor is not in the might 
of fleets and armies, but in the justice of its dealings, 
and in the assurance that all controversies that may 
arise can be honorably settled by international tribunals. 

To those who say that war is necessary for the devel- 
opment of manly virtues and that peace makes men 
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pusillanimous, timid, and calculating, | would say with 
last full measure of devotion,” the sacrifice of life, is no 
need to belittle the courage of war, which is kindled in 
part, at least, by “sonorous metal blowing martial 
sounds,” by the stimulus of comrades in action, and by 
the excitement of fierce movement and expected achieve- 
ment; but the courage that in times of peace meets sud- 
den and unexpected danger in solitary struggle, or at 
the call of duty rises to the height of self-sacrifice for 
unknown fellows, is fully equal to that of war. “The 
last full measure of devotion,” the sacrifice of life, is no 
greater on the field of battle than in the performance of 
civic duty, and there is scarcely a passing day in which, 
in this and other countries, some humble fireman in the 
discharge of his duty does not unflinchingly meet death 
in the fierce rush of fire or beneath a crumbling wall, 
or some railroad engineer, with his hand upon the throt- 
tle, does not lose his life in the attempt to save his pas- 
sengers, or less often, but yet all too frequently, in an 
ocean disaster, like that of the Titanic or the Volturno, 
men do not meet death with undaunted courage at the 
call of duty or humanity. The heroism of peace is as 
great as that of war. 

Universal peace is far from being attained, but wars 
are less frequent than they were, and the reasons as- 
signed for them have changed. Once war was almost a 
continuing state. In seven hundred years at Rome the 
temple of Janus was closed but three times, and. then 
for brief intervals in the red surge of war. Then, and 
till recently, conquest and plunder were sufficient 
reasons for war; now they are never admitted, and the 
only reason assigned is the desire for justice in the de- 
fense of rights or in the demand for them, or the call of 
humanity. 

The decrease in wars is very largely due to the very 
causes which will operate more effectively as time goes 
on. Apart from moral and humane considerations, the 
economic reasons for peace are better understood and 
more pressing. In these days, when society and busi- 
ness are talking so earnestly about eugenics and effi- 
ciency, they cannot ignore the fact that the waste of war 
is the chief enemy of both. In the wars of civilized 
peoples between 1793 and 1910 the loss of life in mili- 
tary service was 5,100,000, and this was of picked men, 
leaving the weaklings and the physically unfit to be the 
fathers of the new generation. As a result there has 
been a reported decrease of about an inch in the average 
height of the French and the English peoples and a 
general lowering of physical fitness. Eugenics and effi- 
ciency alike suffer from such a loss, and in addition to 
that loss, from the standpoint of business, is the sub- 
traction from a nation’s productive capacity of those 
engaged in military service and the expense of support- 
ing them during such service. 

Besides the loss of life and its resulting evils, there 
are to be taken into account the destruction of property 
in war and the cost of war. No possible estimate can 
be made of the former; it can only be said that some of 
the fairest parts of earth have been temporarily and 
almost permanently made deserts. But the cost of war, 
say in Europe, can be approximately estimated by the 
national debts of its various countries, which amount 
to about $28,000,000,000, a sum beyond the imagina- 
tion. All of this is not actual war debt, some of it being 
for internal improvements; but all of these improve- 
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ments might have been met out of current income if 
that income had not been claimed for the demands of 
past or prospective wars. Apart from the destructions 
of war this debt does, therefore, practically represent 
the capitalized cost of European wars for a little more 
than the past century. 

This accumulated debt, with the annual expense of 
military preparations, has laid upon the peoples of EKu- 
rope an absolutely crushing burden of taxation. In 1911 
the military budgets of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Russia were almost $1,200,000,000, and the German 
budget, just announced for next vear, over $918,000,000, 
devotes one-half to war. War is waste, and one-half of 
the annual revenue of governments abstracted from the 
industry of the people is thus sacrificed. Is it possible to 
conceive what would happen if this war tax were lifted ? 
The whole problem of the social order would be changed, 
if not solved. The golden stream that now pours into 
the black gulf of war would be diverted into the health- 
ful channels of social amelioration. Some day this fact 
will be realized by the people who now pay the taxes 
and fill the armies, and in their enlightenment they will 
call for a release from their burdens and for a method 
of settlement of international disputes that shall con- 
sider the justice of a controversy, and not merely the 
prowess of contending parties, and that in its outcome 
shall not be equally disastrous to victors and vanquished. 

It is true that in passion men forget prudence, and 
that peoples, like individuals, fall into passion and cry 
for war; but for peoples, as for individuals, the solvent 
of passion is reason, slowly learned and slowly applied, 
but in the end effective. Supporters of peace must not 
be sanguine of an early triumph. “The ape and tiger” 
will slowly die, and time must be the ally of reason 
against unreason, unbelief, and prejudice, but the hor- 
rible drain of war upon the life and energy, the re- 
sources and social conditions of people must at last 
reach the conscience through the pocket, and put an end 
to that expenditure without which war cannot go on. 
As arguments in favor of peace and against war, like 
those of Norman Angell in the “Great Illusion,” be- 
come better and more widely known, they will make the 
burden of militarism more and more galling, and show 
that bankruptcy, to which their military outlays are 
now bringing the nations, is as unnecessary as it is 
inevitable. The breaking point in the endurance of 
taxation may mark the transition from a state of war 
to that of peace. 

The present condition of the peace movement is full 
of encouragement. It is expressed not only in great 
governmental peace congresses, like those of The Hague, 
in great endowments in the cause of peace, in associa- 
tions of statesmen and of workingmen, in organizations 
of various kinds, like our own, but in almost a thousand 


peace societies in different parts of the world. Men 
and women are giving themselves to its advance. Meet- 


ings are held that are commanding increasing attention 
and enforcing respect. It is not merely the expression 
of a sentiment, but its constructive thought is securing 
recognition in treaties between the nations for the ami- 
cable settlement of their difficulties, and in propositions, 
like that of the English government to Germany, for 
naval holidays. Its first method of arbitration, so often 
and so successfully tried, is finding its supplement in 
the idea of judicial settlement of disputes, giving to law 
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in international matters the sanction which it has al- 
ready gained in private affairs, and which needs but to 
be tried to provide that “moral equivalent” for war, as 
Professor James calls it, which, in the growing solidar- 
ity of mankind, will find its place in the development 
and contrel of the social organization of the world. 





The Rhodes Scholarships and Interna- 
tional Peace. 
By William W. Thayer.* 


The Rhodes scholarships are generally regarded and 
discussed solely from the standpoint of whether a three 
years’ course at Oxford University will be beneficial to 
the recipient. “Will the training of our young Ameri- 
cans at Oxford and their close touch for a prolonged 
period with English life, and indirectly with European 
life, help or hinder them when they come back later to 
work out their careers in their own country?” This is 
the form of question frequently asked, and the consen- 
sus of opinion among former Rhodes scholars now seems 
to be that the Oxford training is a decided help rather 
than a hindrance. Yet, in spite of the importance of 
this question, there is another and a more fundamental 
aspect in which the Rhodes scholarships should be re- 
garded, and any one who looks at the scholarships solely 
from the standpoint of individual benefit necessarily 
has, far too narrow a conception of their significance 
and their obligations, for Cecil Rhodes established the 
scholarships, not primarily for the purpose of giving a 
gratuitous education to ignorant or deserving young 
foreigners, but for the purpose of strengthening and 
expanding Anglo-Saxon influence with a view toward 
securing the peace of the world. 

It is interesting te note how the peace idea gradually 
came to be the most prominent, as the founder’s plans, 
beginning merely with scholarships from the British 
colonies, expanded to include the Americans, as kindred 
in language, and then the Germans, as kindred in race. 
This development is well illustrated by three passages 
from his will. The colonial students are to be brought 
to Oxford “for instilling into their minds the advan- 
tage to the colonies as well as to the United Kingdom 
of the retention of the unity of the Empire.” The sole 
idea here seems to be the perpetuation of British im- 
perialism. Then the scholarships from the United 
States are added, “to encourage and foster an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages which I implicitly believe will 
result from the union of the English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world, and to encourage in the students 
of the United States of North America who will benefit 
from the scholarships an attachment to the 
country from which they have sprung, but without, I 
hope, withdrawing them or their sympathies from the 
land of their adoption or birth.” Here the conception 
is much broader, but a trace of the imperialistic idea 
still remains, the Americans being regarded as part of 
the Empire by origin and language, even though not 
included within its government. Finally, by codicil, 
scholarships from Germany are added, because “an un- 





*Mr. Thayer is President of the Alumni Association of 
American Rhodes Scholars, and Secretary of the New Hamp 
shire Peace Society. 
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derstanding between the three great powers will render 
war impossible, and educational relations make the 
strongest ties.” Here appears in its full development 
the idea of world peace through increased intercourse 
and education. As the German scholarships were in- 
cluded last, so the reason given for their inclusion was 
the last to impress itself upon Cecil Rhodes, but by the 
time of his death he had come to regard it as the most 
fundamental and the most important. 

The Rhodes scholars, then, are sent to Oxford from 
the British colonies, the United States, and Germany 
to create and exert such influences as they can to “ren- 
der war impossible.” If they were an army of hostile 
invaders, the thought of personal benefit would be sacri- 
ficed to the idea of “dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mort.” But because their mission is to live and work 
for the promotion of international peace rather than to 
be killed for the good of their country, there is surely 
no justification for the acceptance of a more selfish 
theory of their obligations. 

Up to the present time the Rhodes scholars have ac- 
complished or prepared the way for more substantial 
results in England than in the United States. The 
reason is perfectly natural, for their influence upon 
Kngland comes primarily during their three years at 
Oxford, whereas their influence upon the United States 
does not begin to operate to any appreciable extent until 
after their return. Dr. George R. Parkin, secretary of 
the Rhodes Trust, said recently, in an address before 
the Victorian Club of Boston, that there is nothing by 
which English impressions of the United States and 
its citizens are more affected at the present time than 
by the Rhodes scholars sent to Oxford University, The 
justification for this remark appears when it is remem- 
bered that these scholars are not temporary tourists who 
come into contact chiefly with the porter, the waiter, 
the innkeeper, and the man from Cook’s, but three- 
year residents at the center of English culture, to which 
also come the men who are later to be leaders in Eng- 
lish education and politics. And on account of the 
residential system of the Oxford colleges, it is difficult 
for any Englishman there to escape knowing at least 
two or three of these Rhodes scholars, even if he is at 
first inclined to regard them as somewhat peculiar 
American aniinals. 

It is frequently said that two-thirds of every British 
cabinet are Oxford graduates, and the Americans who 
returned from Oxford only three or four years ago have 
friends who are already members of parliament or other- 
wise prominent in English public life. It is interesting 
to look thirty or forty years ahead, and to consider the 
possible effects upon the Gladstones, the Roseberys, and 
the Asquiths of the future of their association as under- 
graduates with the American Rhodes scholars at Oxford. 

That the increased international acquaintance result- 
ing from the Rhodes scholarship means increased appre- 
ciation and increased friendship. hardly requires demon- 
stration. There is a story of a certain man who, in 
walking along the street, said to his companion, “Did 
vou notice that man we just passed? Well, I hate 
him.” “Do you know him?” asked his companion. 
“No: T don’t want to know him,” was the reply; “if I 
did, T shouldn’t hate him.” This story is as applicable to 
nations as it is to individuals. 

If the mission of the Rhodes scholars is to be entirely 
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fulfilled, however, they must accomplish substantial re- 
sults after they have returned to their own country, as 
well as during their residence in England. The United 
States is so large and so complex as compared with 
England, and the men who return from Oxford become 
so widely scattered that isolated individual effort, useful 
and effective as it may at times be, is likely to be largely 
wasted without effective organization. 

There are now about two hundred former Rhodes 
scholars who have returned to this country—an average 
of five for each State from which they were originally 
chosen. With organization and with the increased in- 
fluence and numbers which will exist after the scholar- 
ships have been in operation for a longer period of years, 
these men should become an appreciable factor in Amer- 
ican life. That is why there has recently arisen in 
various quarters a demand that the Alumni Association 
of American Rhodes Scholars should undertake to do 
something more than merely keep its members in touch 
with Oxford University and with each other. An asso- 
ciation with a central office and a salaried secretary 
could co-operate with the American Peace Society in 
many ways. The executive director of the American 
Peace Society has said that two of its purposes are “to 
promote the active co-operation of all agencies making 
for international fraternity and on as large a scale as 
possible,” and “to extend the education of the people 
in the causes, effects, and prevention of war.” This 
second purpose is not very different from that which 
Cecil Rhodes had in mind in the codicil to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

Since the Alumni Association of American Rhodes 
Scholars is at present without salaried officers and with- 
out funds, its activities must necessarily be somewhat 
limited. It has, however, formed plans for work along 
one definite line. 

Beginning next April, it is to publish semi-annually 
a magazine which will contain a thorough review of re- 
cent events relating to Oxford University and to the 
Rhodes scholarships. The magazine will also contain 
articles by well-known educators in both England and 
the United States, and an effort will be made to obtain 
occasional articles by British and American statesmen 
relating to international affairs. The April issue will 
be sent gratuitously to a large number of colleges, pre- 
paratory schools, and public libraries. As the maga- 
zine will not be generally advertised, it may be useful 
to state that any one may become a regular subscriber 
hy sending the subscription price of $1.50 to the editor, 
Prof. Frank Aydelotte, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

It is believed that this magazine can be made very 
useful, not only in increasing interest in and competi- 
tion for the Rhodes scholarships, but also in spreading 
knowledge and appreciation of England throughout the 
United States. A magazine, with an editor educated 
in, familiar with, and friendly toward both countries, 
will treat international questions arising between them 
in the same broad and impartial manner in which they 
are now treated in such periodicals as the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace and The Independent. 

In order that more of our periodicals and daily papers 
might be conducted in a similar spirit, the desirability 
of a very general interchange of journalists between 
England and the United States has recently been sug- 
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gested. Similar results are occasionally obtained by 
the interchange of professors and students, some of 
whom subsequently become journalists. A more general 
exchange of men and ideas would be for the mutual ad- 
vantage of both countries. The Rhodes scholarships, 
although on a much more comprehensive scale than any 
previous plan of similar character, are far from cover- 
ing the whole field. In particular, there is oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of scholarships by which 
Americans shall be sent to other English universities 
besides Oxford, and scholarships by which Englishmen 
shall be sent to universities in the United States. Ulti- 
mately the exchange idea may be more generally ap- 
plied, not only to professors and students, but to jour- 
nalists, clergymen, business men, and perhaps in certain 
departments to public officials. 





The Peace Movement and the Press 
By Alfred H. Fried. 


(Concluded from the January number.) 


In 1906 Graf Aehrenthal alluded to the irresponsible 
manner in which the press makes every trifling occur- 
rence assume gigantic proportions and exaggerates all 
the accompanying circumstances; and a year later the 
then Italian Prime Minister, Signor Tittoni, complained 
of the “unbridled character of a certain section of the 
press” and of its “wickedly provocative methods,” which 
he described as “the chief if not the sole danger to the 
peace of Europe.” Similar statements have been made 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann, Fiirst Biilow, Herr 
von Kiderlen-Wichter, and others. 

To accomplish the task incumbent on us is no easy 
matter, but it can be accomplished. There are various 
methods of attaining our object, to every one of which 
recourse should be had. First and foremost, what ought 
to be done is, so to speak, to inoculate the masses so as 
to render them immune to the poison they can so easily 
imbibe on every hand. The evil-disposed papers can 
then storm as much as they please; they will fail ever 
more and more of effect. By the spread of education, 
by more detailed information as to international rela- 
tions, and by insistence upon the possibility of avoiding 
the use of force and on the advantages of an interna- 
tional system of law—in short, by our pacifist propa- 
ganda—we shall succeed in making the masses of the 
people increasingly immune to the poison of the press. 
The experience of the last few decades proves that this 
can be done, even if we can control only a small propor- 
tion of newspapers. During this period, despite the in- 
difference and even detestation with which most news- 
papers at first greeted it, the peace movement has as- 
sumed considerable proportions. 

The methods open to us may be classed under two 
heads, each very different from the other. Under the 
first may be put all measures aiming at rendering the 
daily press better informed ; under the second, all meas- 
ures aiming at the improvement of present-day jour- 
nalism. 

As regards the former, M. Le Foyer’s paper contains 
many valuable details. The methods under considera- 
tion have already been partially applied, and they could 
be made more and more effective in proportion as the 
pecuniary means at our disposal increased. The estab- 
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lishment of a large telegraphic agency, managed on 
pacifist lines, would of course work a revolution. Such 
an institution would be valuable because of the speed 
with which it is now necessary to transmit press news. 
In case of serious international disputes it might be able 
to clear the atmosphere and prevent war breaking out; 
and no one would venture to deny that if even only one 
war were thus avoided it would be sufficient to justify the 
existence and expense of such an undertaking. But it 
could also do good work in the matter of the transmis- 
sion of news about occurrences such as are at present 
either wholly unreported or reported only in mutilated 
form, because of the element of sensation being lack- 
ing; and it could thus help to bring about a radical 
change in public opinion. 

The fact must not be overlooked that in sending out 
news to the press or in supplying the newspapers in 
general with news and articles it is only certain papers 
which it is of much importance to consider. Expe- 
rience teaches us that if an item of news or a report ap- 
pears in only one leading journal, this is sufficient to 
cause it to be published in every other paper. In every 
country there are certain papers on which all the smaller 
journals live. In my opinion, the sending out of “copy” 
to a large number of newspapers is still worth while, 
although, as we know from experience, it is generally 
printed only by a very few papers, and those as a rule 
quite insignificant. The sending, however, will achieve 
its object, even although the news be not reproduced in 
very many papers. If the journalists are but kept duly 
informed by constantly having such news sent them— 
in the form of slips, printed of course always on one 
side only—this alone is very important matter. 

Care should also be taken to insure such news being 
sent not merely to newspaper editors, but also to public 
corporations, such as chambers of commerce, trade 
guilds, or political and economic associations; univer- 
sities and reading-rooms, as well as to public men, such 
as professors and members of Parliament. Thus, even 
if it did not appear in the papers, it would achieve a 
considerable amount of publicity. 

In the schools and educational establishments in gen- 
eral a very wide and diversified field is open to our ex- 
ertions. I cannot here go into the question at length, 
and must confine myself merely to making a few sug- 
gestions. 

Years ago I pointed out the necessity of founding a 
kind of Geneva convention on the intellectual plane. 
If it has been proved possible to rid warfare of certain 
of its worst evils, why should it not be also possible to 
come to an agreement by which international contro- 
versies would be rid of everything the tendency of which 
can only be to embitter men’s minds and set one nation 
against another? Certain general statistics, unfounded 
accusations, the tendency to make the institutions of a 
foreign country or its leading men appear in a contempt- 
ible light, might be avoided if a considerable number of 
leading journals in every country would bind them- 
selves by a convention not to allow anything of the sort 
in their columns. The raising of the tone of interna- 
tional discussion would undoubtedly tend to facilitate a 
good international understanding. An agreement of 
the kind suggested would also eventually cause the most 
conspicuous weak points of journalism as at present car- 
ried on to disappear. Once they realize the harm they 
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may be doing, the leading papers will shrink from pub- 
lishing distorted or incomplete news, and the smaller 
ones will of necessity be obliged to follow their example. 
It might thus be possible to inspire the press with that 
“international spirit” of which Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler speaks, and which he says consists in judging the 
action of a foreign nation from the standpoint of that 
nation. A convention on such lines might well claim 
the cross as its sign, but a black cross, because of print- 
er’s ink being black. 

It is true that we have already international press 
congresses. ‘They cannot, however, have the educational 
effect which they ought to have in the interests of inter- 
national good understanding, chiefly because politics are 
excluded from their discussions, which are confined to 
technical questions, and also because at such congresses 
many nations are represented, whereas what is wanted 
is that journalists of two countries only should fre- 
quently meet, especially when the two countries con- 
cerned are more or less rivals. By personal contact very 
useful results can be achieved ; witness the various meet- 
ings of Anglo-German journalists of Jate years. Mu- 
tual conversation and becoming acquainted with an- 
other nation and its institutions unquestionably tend 
to render more charitable the expressions habitually 
used about one nation by another. The exchange of 
journalists of different countries, already alluded to, 
and the journeys taken by journalists to other countries 
for the purpose of studying them are likewise of great 
importance. No journalist ought ever to write about 
a foreign country which he has not learnt to know by 
personal observation. 

Ill feeling between nations is frequently increased be- 
cause derogatory criticisms from unimportant papers, 
of no consequence in their own land, are quoted at 
length in the newspapers of other countries, as if they 
were really representative of the opinion of the nation 
in general. The best way of remedying this evil would 
be to compile a catalogue of the newspapers of all coun- 
tries, containing some indication of the importance of 
each individual paper. Every precaution could be taken 
in giving such indications, so as to insure that nothing 
of a personal nature should creep in. With some such 
catalogue there would be no difficulty in steering clear 
of the evil to which I have just alluded. 

By this means also it might even be possible to pro- 
scribe certain journals whose chief business appears to 
be to poison the springs of international good under- 
standing. It would be the business of a committee, 
whose impartiality would be absolutely above suspicion, 
to examine all the evidence placed before it, and then 
to pronounce condemnation on the paper in question. 
Tt would unquestionably be very damaging to any paper 
to be declared by an international board of investigation 
of this description as “a danger to mankind.” 

It would also be advisable to publish monographs 
about certain papers of this kind, giving extracts from 
their columns to prove the policy followed by them for 
a considerable time past. I am convinced that, were the 
irresponsible papers thus to be exposed, it would be pos- 
sible to undermine their baneful influence. 

I know from experience that letters addressed to 
newspapers correcting misrepresentations or wrong in- 
ferences drawn by them from facts have a good effect : 
and what I would like to see is our pacifist organiza- 
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tions, either the various associations themselves, their 
head offices, national peace congresses, and the Berne 
Bureau, or our universal peace congresses, whenever 
some such case occurs, writing privately or sending dep- 
utations to the responsible editors of the different 
papers, to the managers of the great news agencies, or to 
the institutes of journalists, stating their grievances and 
their desires in a convincing manner. ‘There can be no 
doubt that a great deal might thus be achieved. 

In some cases it is only possible for a person to influ- 
ence the press of his own country, and often the influ- 
ence brought to bear upon it can only be local in action, 
so that it remains to organize the international fight for 
and against the press. An international headquarters 
for this important branch of our work is therefore neces- 
sary. If we can rarely exert any direct influence, there 
still remains the work of organizing action in the differ- 
ent countries, and afterwards publishing the results of 
the experience gained. It is highly desirable that there 
should be some headquarters for such work as this. Sev- 
eral years ago, with the approval of the Universal Peace 
Congress, I suggested an international union of the 
pacifist press and an international office, which, how- 
ever, owing to lack of the necessary funds, it has never 
yet been possible to establish. Until it does prove pos- 
sible to establish some such central press office, the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau in Berne should be entrusted 
with whatever action has to be done with regard to the 
press, and if possible a special department should be 
created for such work. 

I leave my various statements and suggestions in the 
hands of the congress. I consider it unnecessary to pro- 
pose any resolution, trusting to the congress to select 
from the foregoing what seems to it of importance, and 
to add to my proposals. There will then be no difficulty 
in drafting a resolution without delay. 

Vienna, 1913. 


ooo 


The American School Peace League. 


By Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary. 





It is very gratifying to report the organization of 
four new State branches of the American School Peace 
League and one high-school branch since November. 
The Oregon branch was organized during the meeting 
of the Oregon State Teachers’ Association on November 
24, at Salem. At the meeting of this association last 
year a resolution was adopted favoring the formation 
of an Oregon branch, and a committee was appointed 
to effect the organization, with Mr. Herbert B. Augur, 
of the Jefferson High School in Portland, chairman. 
The officers of the branch include most of the impor- 
tant educational people of the State. They are as fol- 
lows: President, W. J. Kerr, president Oregon Agricu!- 
tural College, Corvallis; secretary-treasurer, Herbert B. 
Augur, head of history department, Jefferson High 
School, Portland; vice-presidents, W. T. Foster, presi- 
dent Reed College, Portland; L. R. Alderman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Portland; M. S. Pittman. head of 
department of rural schools, Oregon Normal School, 
Monmouth; George W. Hug, principal Eugene High 
School, Eugene: G. W. Henderson, superintendent of 
schools, The Dalles; directors, E. E. DeCou, professor 
of mathematics, University of Oregon, Eugene ; Charles 
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A. Rice, assistant superintendent of schools, Portland 


Miss Cornelia Marvin, State librarian, Salem; Hugh H. 
Herdman, principal Washington High School, Port- 


land: E. F 
and; E. F. 


instruction, 


Carleton, assistant superintendent of public 
Salem; Hopkins Jenkins, principal Jeffer- 
Portland; J. F. Johnston, assistant 


son High School, 

principal Astoria High School, Astoria; Edward An- 
ders, head of history department, Washington High 
School, Portland; Miss Ruth Rounds, head history 


department, Lincoln High School, Portland. 

The Idaho branch was organized during the meeting 
of the Idaho State Teachers’ Association the first week 
in January. The matter was presented by the State 

.superintendent of instruction, Miss Grace M. Shep- 
herd, who reported the organization of the branch to 
the secretary of the league. The officers of the Idaho 
branch are: President, Walter R. Siders, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pocatello; secretary, Alfred A. Hart, 
Paris: treasurer, C. E. Bocock, Albion; vice-presidents, 
George H. Black, principal State Normal School, Lew- 
iston: George A. Axline, principal State Normal 
School, Albion ; Philip H. Soulen, Moscow; Miss Cathe- 
rine T. Bryden, Moscow; J. E. Turner, superintendent 
of schools, Payette; directors, O. M. Elliott, superin- 
tendent of schools, Twin Falls; F. W. Simmonds, Lew- 
iston: P. M. Glanville, Grangeville; B. R. Crandall, 
superintendent of schools, Idaho Falls; Miss Alice 
Beach, Blackfoot; V. Meldo Hillis, superintendent of 
schools, Nampa; C. S. Meek, superintendent of schools, 
Boise; Mrs. Bertha B. Woods, Hailey; Miss Retta Mar- 
tin, Nez Perce. 

T'he Nebraska branch was organized by Mr. Vernon 
G. Mays, principal of the high school:in Lincoln, dur- 
ing the meeting of the Nebraska Teachers’ Association, 
November 5-7, at Omaha. The full list of officers has 
not yet been forwarded to the secretary. 

Dr. C. A. Duniway, president of the Wyoming State 
University, organized the Wyoming branch after giv- 
ing a stirring ¢ ‘address on international peace before the 
Vvoming Teachers’ Association. Miss Mabel Fincher, 
of the Cheyenne Public Schools, was elected president, 
and Dr. Duniway, secretary. Dr. Duniway is one of 
the strongest educational men of the country, and also 
a remarkably forceful speaker on the peace question. 

All these new branches have already begun the active 
work of acquainting the teachers of their States with 
the objects of the American School Peace League. 

Mr. W. A. Ramsey, president of the Arkansas branch 
of the league, reports the organization of the Waldron 
High School branch in December, making thirty-eight 
students’ branches in Arkansas. Mr. Ramsey organ- 
ized these branches himself, and through his enthu- 
siasm the high and normal schools of his State have 
become champions of international justice. 

Since writing the last report for the ApvocaTE the 
secretary has received the account of the meeting of the 
Virginia branch, which met during Thanksgiving week. 
According to the report of the president of this branch 
and the newspaper accounts, this was one of the most 
important meetings of the year. The Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association joined with the Virginia branch 
of the league and listened to an address by Dr. 8S. C. 
Mitchell, president of the Medical College of Virginia. 
The president. of the branch writes that “the high- 

schoo] auditorium was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
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the speaker held his audience spellbound for about an 
hour.” Dr. Mitchell’s subject was “The Moral Mission 
of America.” After the address the branch held a 
business meeting, and elected W. H. Keister, supervis- 
ing principal of the Harrisonburg Schools, president, 
and J. W. Wayland, of the Farmville Normal School, 
secretary. Dr. Mitchell was made first vice-president. 

We have also received the report of the Colorado 
branch, which covers the secretary’s term of office from 
November 2, 1912, to November 4, 1913. It is one of 
the most interesting reports we have yet received from 
the branches. The secretary, Mrs. Caroline V. Kram, 
of Denver, states that the membership has more than 
doubled during the past year. We quote from the re- 
port as follows: “A meeting of representatives from 
each Denver school was held April 10, 1913, to prepare 
a program for Peace Day. Nearly five hundred books 
and pamphlets were distributed among the seventy 
schools to assist in arousing interest in the peace move- 
ment. A majority of the schools had most instructive 


exercises May 18—Peace Day. The executive board 
met April 14, 1913, to prepare a circular letter regard- 


ing the formation of a lecture bureau, this bureau to 
consist of speakers selected from the finest educators 
in the State—superintendents, professors, principals, 
and others. A most cordial acceptance from those in- 
vited provided twenty able speakers. A thousand 
copies of this letter were printed by the commercial 
department of the West Side High School, and sent to 
all the civic, religious, and patriotic organizations in 
Colorado; also to the secretaries of peace leagues in 
the different cities of the State.’ The report also 
states that the branch had a Round Table Conference 
at the meeting of the Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on November 25. A petition is now being widely 
circulated among the teachers of Colorado to have the 
Colorado branch of the league made a regular depart- 
ment of the State Teachers’ Association. The branch 
also secured the services of Albert G. Bryant, of the 
World Peace Foundation, to give five lectures during 
the week of the State Teachers’ Association Conven- 
tion. Three of these were given in Pueblo, where the 
association met, and the other two in Colorado Springs 
and Boulder. 

Miss Clem Hampton, president of the Florida 
branch, has carried on a vigorous campaign in dissem- 
inating a knowledge of the Peace Prize Essay Contest. 
Every daily paper of Florida and many weekly and 
monthly periodicals printed this announcement. As a 
result, many Florida high-school seniors are preparing 
essays for this contest. Miss Hampton secured a place 
on the program of the Florida Education Association 
for a speaker on international peace. This association 
met in Key West the last few days in December and the 
first day in January, and the speaker secured by the 
branch was Dr. Edward Conradi, president of the Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee. Miss Hampton arranged 
the hour for Dr. Conradi’s speech so that the marines 
who are situated in Key West might be able to attend. 
The business meeting of the branch was held during 
the convention. ‘The Florida branch of the league is, 
like most of the branches, a regular department of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The superintendent of schools in Weiser, Idaho, 
wrote to the league recently, stating that the Woman’s 
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Relief Corps of that city has offered two prizes for a 
contest open to the pupils of the high school and the 
industrial institute in Weiser—a cash prize of $5.00 
for the best written production, and a cash prize of 
$5.00 for the best declamatien, the subject to be some 
phase of the peace movement. The superintendent has 
requested all the literature that we can send him for 
this purpose, and stated that he would co-operate in 
every way possible. 

“The Course in Citizenship,” which a committee of 
the Massachusetts branch of the league has been work- 
ing on for three years, is in the publisher’s hands, and 
will appear about April 1 of this year. This will be a 
book of some three hundred and fifty pages, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

The committee on history of the league held its sec- 
ond session of the year on December 30 and 31, at 
Hotel Astor, New York. The work of this committee 
is developing with the greatest satisfaction, and it is 
probable that the result of their work will appear in 
book form in 1915. It was the general opinion of the 
committee at the last session that four books would be 
published. 

The Peace Prize Essay Contest promises to be more 
successful than that of any previous year. Forty-five 
States are already competing in the contest. This is 
the largest number that the league has ever registered, 
and it is a strong indication of a genuine interest in the 
peace movement among the teachers of the country. 


The Buffalo Peace and Arbitration 
Society. 
By Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


The Peace and Arbitration Society of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has undertaken various activities during the past few 
months. Early in September the delegates to the In- 
ternational Students’ Congress made a two-days’ visit 
to Buffalo. It was a great privilege to meet these earn- 
est, cultured, and able young fellows from all parts of 
the world, enthusiastic believers in the motto of their 
association, “Above All Nations Is Humanity.” 
Through the co-operation of the Alumni Associations 
of about a dozen different colleges we were able to ex- 
tend to them our hospitality with entertainments, 
luncheons and receptions, and a trip around the Buffalo 
harbor. 

At the Biennial National Conference of the Uni- 
tarian and other liberal churches, held in Buffalo in 
October, a resolution was adopted on the suggestion of 
the National Peace Committee of the denomination of 
which one of our executive board is a member, urging 
each church in the denomination to appoint a commit- 
tee devoted to the interests of the peace movement. 
The social service secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association has promised to follow this work up and see 
that the resolution is not simply a dead letter. It is 
hoped that other church organizations will take a sim- 
ilar course in identifying themselves with the peace 
movement. 

At the meeting of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, held in Buffalo in November, a resolu- 
tion, of which the following is a copy, was adopted : 






















































‘* Whereas, one of the greatest moral questions of the day 
is the movement for the abolition of war as a means of 
settling international controversies, and since this reform 
bears directly on the lives of women, and the women of 
America are aroused to the necessity of advancing this cause 
as is shown by the action of the Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs of 1912, in adopting 
resolutions for the promotion of International Peace. 

Therefore, Resolved, That the New York State Federation 
of Women’s clubs heartily endorse the present world-wide 
movement for the substitution of law for war in the settle- 
ment of all international disputes. 

Resolved further, That this Federation appoint a Peace 
and Arbitration Committee to consist of five or more mem 
bers, whose duty it shall be to arouse interest in this great 
movement, and to induce the various clubs to appoint Peace 
Committees for the study and discussion of the subject, and 
for active work in their respective organizations.’’ 


Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, an active member of our 
society, was made chairman of the committee. A large 
number of the members and delegates to the convention 
expressed their deep interest in the peace movement, 
and promised that their own home clubs should take up 
the study of the history and principles of the move- 
ment. 

Our work in connection with the churches is progress- 
ing very satisfactorily, and we now have twenty-six 
churches in the city which have identified themselves 
with the peace movement by becoming associate mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Peace and Arbitration Society. The 
advantage of this affiliation lies in the fact that it is 
done through action taken by the governing body of the 
church and the appointment of a peace committee upon 
whom devolves the responsibility of seeing that the in- 
terest of the congregation in the peace movement is 
kept up. When occasion calls for some active work, 
we are then at liberty to call upon these various com- 
mittees for assistance, and in this way can enlist the 
entire congregation of their churches in our behalf, 
thus giving us a large constituency. 

On December 15 we were fortunate in having with 
us Mr. B. N. Langdon-Davies, of London, England, 
who gave a most vigorous and able address, in which he 
especially called to the attention of Americans the fact 
that the prosperity of this country is intimately con- 
nected with the condition of affairs in Europe, and that 
the present stringency of the money market in America 
is largely due to the exhaustion of Europe by reason of 
the Balkan war and the enormous war taxes that have 
followed in Austria, Germany, and France. This meet- 
ing was held at the Central Y. M. C. A. Building, and 
announcement was made of a peace movement study 
course to be given this winter by the educational de- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. in co-operation with the 
Buffalo Peace and Arbitration Society and the Y. W. 
C. A. As the readers of the ApvocaTe or PEACE are 
no doubt aware, the International Convention of the 
Y. M. C. A., held at Edinburgh in September, 1913, 
adopted a resolution pledging the support of the asso- 
ciation to the movement for international peace. The 
Buffalo branch of the Y. M. C. A. has now undertaken 
active work in connection with the peace movement, 
and has decided that the way in which they can accom- 
plish the most good is by having this peace movement 
study course. An outline of lessons on war and peace, 
arranged by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, has been adopted 
for the course. Class sessions are held on Monday 
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evenings, beginning January 12, 1914, at 8 o’clock. 
Talks, discussions, and home reading constitute the 
method of work. A large public meeting will be held 
each month, free to all interested, addressed by such 
welt-known men as Hamilton W. Mabie, Norman An- 
gell, and W. MacKenzie-King, of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. The course is under the personal direction of 
Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Schools, and C. 
P. Alvord, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 

The celebration of one hundred years of peace be- 
tween English-speaking peoples is now being taken up 
in Buffalo. The mayor has appointed a committee of 
a thousand citizens to take charge of the local celebra- 
tion. Our society has felt that this celebration might 
be used to very great advantage as an object-lesson in 
connection with the peace movement by showing the 
possibilities of peace between nations existing side by 
side, even though at times there has been a great spirit 
of hostility and many causes of irritation arose during 
the century. We are fortunate in having as the chair- 
man of the local committee Mr. Fenton M. Parke, who 
has expressed the opinion in public that the celebration 
should be chiefly educational. With this in view, a 
municipal concert, devoted to Canadian music, given 
on the evening of December 21, was utilized for the 
purpose of emphasizing the peace centenary, and at the 
head of the printed program the slogan, “A Battleship 
for Peace,” was made prominent, and five pages were 
devoted to the cause of the peace centenary and the 
general peace movement. We are now assured that the 
local celebration will be of such a character as to arouse 
the interest of many thousands of our citizens in the 
great movement for international peace through justice, 
and thereby create a body of public opinion which will 
be of permanent value to the cause. 


Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 





In order to enable those actively engaged in the effort 
to develop more pacific relations among nations to have 
accurate information regarding legislative measures, we 
begin in this issue the publication of the titles of bills 
and resolutions pending before Congress which are of a 
nature to affect the cause of peace. This feature, it is 
hoped, will become a regular department. In certain 
cases the text of important bills may be printed, that 
peace workers may be able quickly to bring influence to 
bear upon legislation for or against pacifist principles. 

The Congressional Record, containing verbatim re- 
ports of the proceedings, is printed daily while Con- 
gress is in session, and may be secured through mem- 
bers of Congress at small cost. It will be of very great 
value to our workers. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate committees, 
whose reports bring them to the originating House for 
passage. The following abbreviations are employed: S., Sen- 
ate Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res., Joint 
Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., Resolu- 
tion; Rept., Report.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Concurrent Resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 3) providing for a Pan-American Commission 
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for the geographical delimitation of boundaries. To the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. (Important.) 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Joint Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 40) to extend the invitation of Congress to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and making an appropriation for the 
entertainment of its members. ‘‘Whereas the Interparlia- 
mentary Union for the promotion of international arbitration 
will hold its next session in the United States during the 
fall of this year; . . . Therefore be it resolved by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a cordial invitation 
be, and the same is hereby, extended to the members of said 
Union to visit the United States, and that the sum of 
$50,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, . . . for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to the con- 
ference above referred to,’’ To the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. (Important.) 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 303) to 
investigate the origin of an untruthful report touching the 
relations between the United States and Mexico. To the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Concurrent Resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 23) in relation to the suspension of naval construc- 
tion for a stated period. ‘‘ . . . Resolved, That the 
delegates of the United States to the Third Hague Conference 
be instructed to favor this proposition, and do everything in 
their power to secure its adoption by said conference.’’ To 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 381) re- 
lating to the Third Hague Conference. ‘‘ Whereas by tacit 
agreement of the signatory Powers the Third Hague Con- 
ference was to be convened after a lapse of eight years after 
the Second Hague Conference, or in 1915; and . . . Re- 
solved, That the Secretary of State be requested to advise 
the House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the 
publie interest, what steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to earry out the purpose of said 
agreement and make certain the meeting of the Third Hague 
Conference at the above named time.’’ Introduced by Mr. 
Bartholdt on January 19, 1914, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. (Should be strongly supported.) 


By Mr. Burgess, of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 104) re- 
questing the President to consider the expediency of effecting 
a treaty with European powers providing for the neutraliza- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, and to protect an independent 
government there when established. To the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. (Important.) 


By Mr. Clark, of Florida: Concurrent Resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 14) re-affirming the Monroe doctrine, and declaring the 
intentions of the United States with reference to the Philip- 
pine Islands. ‘lo the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 
19) authorizing the President of the United States to pre- 
pare for withdrawal of sovereignty of the United States, for 
the delivery of full possession, control and government of the 
Filipino people, and to promote their future prosperity and 
independence by treaties of neutrality. To the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. Gray, of Indiana: Resolution (H. J. Res. 153) 
to provide for the invitation, reception and entertainment of 
members of the parliaments and national legislative bodies of 
the world, and to authorize an assembly of such members to 
secure the immediate suspension of increased naval construc- 
tion by international agreement to be entered into by such 
assembly. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Johnson, of Washington: Joint Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 121) requesting the President of the United States to 
take the necessary steps, by negotiating with the British and 
Canadian governments, to establish railway connection be- 
tween the United States and Alaska. To the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. Jones, of Washington: Resolution (8S. 3765) pro- 
viding for the erection of monuments along the international 
boundary line between the United States and Canada com- 
memorating 100 years of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain. To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
( Valuable.) 


By Mr. Mitchell, of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 79) authorizing the President to instruct the representa- 
tives of the United States in the next international peace 
conference. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. (Im- 
portant.) 


By Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma: (S. Res. 136.) Resolved, 
That the President of the United States is requested to sug- 
guest to the nations of the world the appointment of national 
representatives to attend an international conference, to be 
held at such time and place as may be found convenient, with 
a view to bringing about a temporary suspension of the 
construction of war vessels and implements of war, a general 
limitation on war preparation, and the promotion of world 
peace. (Important.) 


By Mr. Rainey, of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 74) pro- 
viding for an investigation of the Panama purchase. To the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Slayden, of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 72) ex- 
pressing the opinion of the House of Representatives as to 
the propriety of a joint agreement between the various 
Governments of America for the mutual guaranty of their 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. (Important.) 


By Mr. Stephens, of Texas: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 
S83) relative to the appointment of an international commis- 


sion to rectify the boundary of southeastern Alaska. To the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
MILITARY AND NAVAL 
By Mr. Britten, of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 222 


directing the Committee on Naval Affairs to report a bill 
providing for an emergency appropriation to begin the im- 
mediate construction of three additional battleships of the 
Dreadnought type. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
(Should be strongly opposed.) 


By Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania: 
increasing the naval establishment. 
Naval Affairs. (To be opposed.) 


A bill (H. R. 5883) for 
To the Committee on 


By Mr. Gregg, of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 237) pro- 
viding for a committee to investigate cost of armor-plate and 
gun forgings and the economy of their production by the 
Government. To the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. Hay, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5304) to increase 
the efficiency of the aviation service of the Army, and for 
other purposes. Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 132). 


By Mr. Hobson, of Alabama: Resolution (H. Res. 10) of 
inquiry into the conditions of the health and morals of naval 
stations and military posts. To the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. Hobson, of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 1829) to estab- 
lish a council of national defense. To the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. (Should be strongly opposed.) 


By Mr. Kent, of California: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 
127) proposing the establishment of a monopoly for the 
manufacture of explosives by the Federal Government. To 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PANAMA CANAL 


By Mr. Adamson, of Georgia: Resolution (H. J. Res. 184) 
to suspend the provision exempting coastwise vessels from 
payment of tolls in the Panama Canal Act, and for other 
purposes. To the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. (Should be supported.) 
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By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1952) to 
provide for the erection of a statue at the Panama Canal to 
be symbolic of universal peace and to appropriate money 
therefor. To the Committee on the Library. (Should be 
supported.) 


By Mr. Copley, of Illinois: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res 
32) relating to the proposed naval parade at the opening of 
the Panama Canal in 1915. To the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. (Naval parade should be opposed.) 


By Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania: Joint Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 689) authorizing and directing the Secretary of State 
to confer with Great Britain and other nations with a view 
to their participation in the cost of construction and mainte 
nance of the Panama Canal and the neutralization thereof 
To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. (This and other reso 
lutions should be supported.) 


By Mr. Root: A bill (S. 96) to prevent discrimination in 
Panama Canal tolls. To the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. (Should be supported.) 


— -e- — 


Book Reviews. 


By Oscar 8S. Straus. 
1913. 379 


New 
pp. 


THe AMERICAN SPIRIT. 
York: The Century Company. 
Price, $2.00. 

Under the title, “The American Spirit,” Mr. Straus 
has collected in one volume twenty-three of his essays 
and addresses on various subjects. Several of them 
have a direct bearing on the peace movement, as the 
following titles evidence: “Humanitarian Diplomacy of 
the United States,’ “American Commercial Diplo- 
macy,” “Venezuela and the Monroe Doctrine,” “Com- 
merce and International Relations,” and “The Peace 
of Nations and Peace Within Nations,” an address de- 
livered in 1907 at the National Peace Congress at New 
York City. Speaking of the Taft arbitration treaties, 
Mr. Straus says: “Far greater and more lasting will be 
our glory and our services rendered to mankind than 
the decisive battles of the world shed upon the victorious 
nations, if we falter not in the conclusion of these 
treaties, thereby leading the way in bringing the na- 
tions from the horrors of war, under the majesty of the 
law. Then, verily, as Sumner prophesied, will it be- 
come true that ‘the example of the United States will 
be more puissant than army or navy for the conquest of 
the world.’ ” 

Mr. Straus was for several years our Ambassador to 
Turkey, and has participated actively in many arbitra- 
tion conferences and congresses. His services while 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor for the development 
of cordial trade relations with other nations are note- 
worthy. The keynote of Mr. Straus’ international 
service was always “mutuality.” What he says, there- 
fore, on the subject of commercial and international 
relations is of great interest and value. 


THe Rerorm oF LesaL Procepure. By Moorfield 
Storey. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1911. 256 pp. Price, $1.35 net. 


Mr. Storey is an ex-president of the American Bar 
Association and a lawyer of national reputation. He 
delivered the lectures that compose this volume before 
the Yale Law School in 1911. It is a book that will 
be of great value to the legal profession, as it deals with 
practical methods by which certain abuses in legal pro- 
cedure may be remedied. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


Tue BuFFALO Peace Soctety, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
Tue Cuicaao Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society, Cincinnati, O. 


D. B. Meacham, President, Carew Building. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary, 585 Considine Ave. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 
THe ConNeECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary. 
THe ORLANDO Peace Society, Orlando, Fla. 
W. R. O’Neal, President. 
W. S. Branch, Jr., Secretary. 
Tue GeorGia Peace Sociery, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 


Dr. J.J. Hall, Secretary, First Baptist Chureh Bldg. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN Peace Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
THE MAINE Peace Soctety, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President, Saco, Me. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Soctety, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
P. Augustus Grill, Secretary, P.O. Box 166, 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Society, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D.. Secretary, 51 Beacon St. 


Section: The New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, Mass. 


Allen P. Keith, President. 

Helen H. Seabury, Secretary, 414 County St. 
Section: The Springfield Peace and Arbitration 

Wim. W. McClench, President. 

Horace J. Rice, Secretary, Springfield, Mass. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cyrus Northrop, LL. D., President. 


W. D. R. MacLeod, Sec. and Treas., Gilfillan Block, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Section: Northfield Peace Society, Northfield, Minn. 
THE Missour!I PEACE SOcIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 
THE NEBRASKA PEACE Soctety, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 
THE NEw TIAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, President, Hanover, N. H. 
W. W. Thayer, Secretary, Concord, N. H. 
Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam. Secretarv. 
THe New York Peace Soctrety. 507 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
Andrew Carnegie. President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
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Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Socicty, Albany. 
William Gorham Rice, Presideut. 
Frederick E. Wadbams, Secretary 
THE New York ITALIAN Peace Society. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y 
‘THE NorroLK Peace Society, Norfolk, Va. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, President. 
Vernon L’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Blidz. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA T’EACcE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
William C. Allen, President, San José, Cal. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wright and Calender Building. Los Angeles, Cai 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 
NoRTH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 
THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore 
Judge John BR. Cleland, President. 
William I. Galvani, Secretary. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa 
J. Augustus Cadwallader, Exec. Sec. 1000) Bailey 
Bldg.. Phila. Pa. 
Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society. 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Section: Titusville Peace Society, Titusville, Pa. 
THE RHODE ISLAND Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 
THE UTAH Peace Soctety, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe VERMONT IEACE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Benjamin W. Gates, Secretary. 
STATE oF WASHINGTON PEACE Soctety, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. I. Fish. Sec., 4706 Fourteenth Ave. N. E 
Tue WasHIncTon (D.C.) PEAcE Socrery. 
Arthur Ramsey, President, Fairmont Seminary. 
F. E. Barrows, Secretary. 
THe Wisconsin Peace Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow, President. 
Prof. Chester Lioyd Jones, Secretary. 
THe Youncstown Peace Society, Youngstown, Ohio 
Carroll Thornton, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
Prof. Allen D. Hole, President, Richmond, Ind. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS | 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HaGueE Court. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN CouNncIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 


Beyronp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg. 172 pages. Price, $1.00. 

CHANNING’s DISCOURSES ON War. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages. Price, 50 cts. 
Tue Eraics or Force. By H. E. War- 

ner. Price, 60 cts. 


EVOLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. 222 pages. Price, 
60 cts. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE WorLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Third edi- 
tion. Two new chapters. 227 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 


THE First Book or Woritp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory. 308 pages. Svo. Price. 
$1.65. 

THE First HaGue CONFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 
55 cts. 


THE FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Evinv Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price. 75 cts., net. 

THE Future or War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W. T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War.” 
Price, 65 cents. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 
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THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Normun An- 
gell. Enlargement of the author's 
work, “Europe’s Optical Illusion.” 
388 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE HaGueE PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
AND 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 

THE HaGuEeE PEACE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 
TION. By James L. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 15 cts. 

THE HiGHerR SoLprersHIP. By Charles 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
THE HuMAN Harvest. By David Starr 

Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 

THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. By 
Wilhelm Lamszus. Introduction by 
Alfred Noyes. 116 pages. Price, 56 
cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris. Fore- 
word by President Taft. 254 pages. 
Price, $1.45. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 121 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of Schemes which have been proposed, 
with list of instances of international 
settlements by arbitral courts and 
comnissions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL. D. Cloth, 900 pages. Price. 
$4.00. 

IN THE VaNGuaARD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.25. A superb 3 
act play. 

Lay Down Your ARMs. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation. New edition, 65 cts. 

A LEAGUE oF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
students of the University of St. 
Andrews, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 
cents. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July, 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 

Memorrs OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

MoHONK ApprRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 

Tue Morat DAMAGE OF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 
462 pages. 75 cents. 

THe New Peace MOVEMENT. By Wil- 
liam IT. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated frem the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. 
10 cts. 

Tue Passtna or War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane. 258 pages. 
octavo. Price, $2.50. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF DeNys MAHON. By 
F. S. Hallowes. 30 pages. Price. 
$1.15. 


WAR AND 
Price, 


February, 1914 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual fo 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 

THE Peace MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. [3) 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price. 
$3 


'. 


THE Peace ProspreM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction bry Andrew Car. 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

Prive OF War. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoll. 


REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAI 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911. 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 194 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan. 
1906 — Paper, 10 Stockholm. 
1910 — 388 pages. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. 

REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
ConGRESSES : American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price. 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration — Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5 cts. each. New 
England Peace Congress — Ilartford, 
1910. Price, 10 ets. Pennsyvivania 
State Congress — May, 1908. 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

A SuHort History oF WAR AND PEACE. 
by G. H. Perris. 252 pages. Price. 
75 cts. 

Sik RANDAL CREMER: 
Work. By Howard 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

SuMNER’s ADDRESSES ON War. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 

Sworps AND ProucHsHareEs. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HaGue, 1899 anp 1907, Edited 
by James Brown Scott. TPrefatory 
Note by Elihu Root. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

To_stoy AND His MessaGce. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THe Two Hague CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price. 
$1.00. 


THE Two Hague CONFERENCES. By 
Prof. William I. Hull. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WaR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur B. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

THE Wark Gop. 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 
Price, $1.00. 

War INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus CuHrist. By David I.. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


War AND Waste. By David Starr Jor 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Wortp OrGanizaTion. By R. L. Bridg 
man. Price, 60 cts. 
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By Israel Zangwill. A 
164 pages. 











